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THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Tne English language, among its numerous wants, needs such a 
word as nationalite ; may we coin one for our present purpose, and 
talk about nationality? But do not be startled, reader, and hastily 
shuffle over the leaves of this article, for it is not meant to be a dry 
essay, nor an allusion even to politics, with which, in sooth, you have 
been drugged to satiety. 

Nationality, treated philosophically, would, indeed, be a dry subject ; 
because, in order to find the origin, and explain the causes of the differ- 
ence of character which exists ainong nations, and out of which springs 
patriotism, we must not only ascend the stream of time to its source in 
the creation, and watch men dividing off into tribes; but we must 
plunge into the depths of the human heart, and enter upon that wide 
sea of speculation where metaphysicians are lost in mists of their own 
creation. 

In the very remotest periods of history we find men differing from 
each other not only in language, religion, and national feeling, but 
also in the very color of their skins, and the forms of their bodies ; and 
we are forced to adopt the opinion, either that different impresses were 
stamped upon them at the beginning of the world, or else that they must 
have been created thousands of centuries ago; for, since we know 
that the three thousand years last past have effected little or no change 
in their characteristics, it cannot be that it should have been brought 
about in double or treble that time. Now Divine Revelation forbids the 
latter supposition, while it says nothing to militate against the former ; 
and we are thus relieved from a thousand embarrassing inquiries into 
the operation of climate, government, religion, &c.; none, nor all of 
which, can ever explain the difference between some of the tribes of 
men: as between the Gipsey, the Georgian, and the Hottentot. 

We can find instances on record of a people changing their religion, 
their government, and their language ; being transplanted to another 
climate, and still preserving for ages their characteristic marks of dis- 
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tinction in spite of the continual action of causes sufficient to efface 
every thing but innate propensities and distinctions. But, although 
this subject is of too great extent and importance to be compressed 
into the short space allotted for a single article, it may be divided, and 
its principal features illustrated by a single historical example: we 
shall, therefore, abandon any attempt to explain the principles of what 
may be called the natural laws of political union, and take an example, 
—a detached case,—and point out in it the operation of those laws. 

The case selected for this purpose is that of the people of Greece ; 
and we shall endeavor, by tracing their history through those ages in 
which it is least known, to show the causcs of the preservation of their 
old national character. 

Common-place as may seem the subject of the history of Greece, 
and familiar as are its important points, not only to every scholaz, but 
to every school-boy, we trust, nevertheiess, none of our readers have 
lost their interest in it. Where is the scholar who reveres not the 
alma mater of the world ; whose imagination has not been employed 
in picturing Athens as she was in the days of her glory; the groves 
where Plato walked,—the broad streets lined with porticoes and porches, 
where Socrates and his disciples taught,—the magnificent squares and 
market-places, where, amid the statues of the departed great, the peo- 
ple of Athens assembled to learn or defend their rights,—and, above 
the whole, the lofty Acropolis, so studded with temples, and columns, 
and monuments, that it seemed a mountain of sparkling marble, 
wrought into fantastic shapes by fairy hands, and crowned by the 
majestic Parthenon, the glory of Greece, the wonder of the world ? 

There can be no scholar who does not feel an interest in that people 
who, at one time, exhibited such a brilliant spectacle of the intellectual 
powers of man, who carried the arts to a degree of perfection which 
has never been imitated ; and surely the situation of that people must 
be to him a pleasing study, especially if from their history he can 
learn lessons which may now be applicable and useful. Permit us, 
then, to allude to some of the phases through which the Greeks have 
passed in their progress from the zenith of power and refinement, down 
to the nadir of ignorance and degradation ; but, first, to make a few 
remarks suggested by the actual appearances of the country. 

One of the first things which surprises the simple traveler in Greece, 
is that so much learned speculation should have been thrown away 
upon the causes of the existence of separate states, so near to each 
other, yet so entirely independent ; for the very nature of the country 
seems to explain it. Greece is every where intersected by chains of 
mountains, running irregularly in all directions ; these are not formed 
as in other countries by a gradual rise from the sea, but they start out, 
rugged and precipitate, from the smooth level of the plains ; and, as in 
sailing among the isles of the Egean, the bowsprit of your ship may 
touch the rocks on the shore, while the keel is far from the bottom,— 
so, in driving along the plains of Greece, you may skirt the rocky wall 
which rises rapidly to a mountainous height, without your horse leav- 
ing the smooth green sward which stretches away for miles, till bound- 
ed by a similar wall on the other side. On these vast and fertile plains 
you can see no relic of ancient times, though the ploughshare of the 
husbandman sometimes turns up the coins, and metal implements of 
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his forefathers. But on every mountain top, on every projecting crag, 
you see the venerable ruins of castles, the massy walls, the heavy 
towers which mark the Acro-polis of the surrounding country. From 
the plain of Argos, you may see the walls of ‘T'yrynthus, which Homer 
says were built by the Cyclops ; the towers of Larissa; the heights of 
Nauplion, and the domains of Agamemnon, king of men; yet all these 
were peopled by separate and independent tribes. 

Before the laws were sutfliciently strong to protect men, they built 
castles on some rugged height; they went out upon the plains only in 
the day time, and came into the castle with their cattle and tools at 
night. As they became stronger, they built houses outside of the 
castle walls, and retired only on the approach of an enemy; and when 
the community became too numerous tor the castle to hold them, they 
enclosed the space around it with high walls, and thus formed their 
city; while the existence of the fortress above, gave the opportunity to 
some adventurous person to seize upon it and power together. 

The proximity of these castles is another remarkable circumstance ; 
for we hear so much of the power of Athens and of Sparta, we con- 
ceive such high ideas of the domains of the kings and rulers of Greece, 
that we suppose they must have been extensive ; and nothing shows 
more strongly the different excellencies of different ages, than a com- 
parison of the facilities for communication in ancient and modern 
times. Greece carried the arts and the sciences to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which we can hardly hope ever to imitate in this country; yet 
how inferior was she in the means of producing and communicating 
objects of comfort to the people. Athens and Lacedemon were far-off 
rivals ; it was a long journey, through various and hostile states, from 
one to the other. Yet with our means of communication we might 
leave Athens in the morning, pass the Megaride and through the Co- 
rinthian domains, cross the kingdom of Agamemnon, and the states 
of Nemea and Argos, travel the whole extent of the Lacedemonian 
territory, traverse Messenia, and the realms of old King Nestor, and 
arrive at Pylus before night. 

In regarding these castles, and the relics they contain, besides the 
indescribably pleasant, yet melancholy associations which they revive, 
the traveler is struck with the marks which they bear of the different 
state of the arts of architecture and sculpture, during the different 
periods at which they were altered, extended, or repaired ; and he is 
led into reflections upon the effect of government and other institutions 
upon them. Atthe bottom lhe will see the wall composed of com- 
mon unhewn rocks, of flinty hardness, and incalculable weight, piled 
rudely upon each other, and forming, from their immense size and 
ponderosity, a barrier strong as the base of a mountain. These are the 
Cyclopian remains, formed before the art of building was known, and 
yet such was the size and weight of the materials, that they are the 
most durable of all; and the most extraordinary part of it is, that while 
the buildings were so rude, men should have been acquainted with the 
machinery necessary to hoist to the tops of their walls huge blocks of 
flint-stone of more than a hundred tons weight. 

On the top of this lower stratum you may find layers of smaller 
stones, of irregular shape, rough on the front but with the sides fitted 
to each other—marking a step in the art of building, an improvement 
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of a later age ; above this, another layer of square hewn stones ; then, 
perhaps, blocks of marble so nicely fitted and polished as to indicate 
that the working of stone had arrived to great perfection ; then, above 
this, comes the brick-work of the Romans, indicating a decline of the 
art; on this is reared a tower, constructed, perhaps, by the Venitians, 
of mortar and small stones ; and, to crown the whole, some wretched 
wood-work, the platform for a cannon, of Turkish or Greek construc- 
tion. What a lesson does such a sight teach to us! Where will you 
find in history, a page so impressive, as the moral written by the finger 
of time on the old gray walls of Corinth or Athens ? 

A walk among the ruins of the buildings within these castles is 
alike interesting and instructive; and we can learn much, not only of 
the character of the people who constructed them, but of the influence 
of the various political and civil institutions in different ages, upon this 
character ; nor does any thing show more strongly the importance of 
such institutions, than a contemplation of the remnants of antiquity. 
We all know the excellence to which the Greeks carried the fine arts; 
we know that, taking them in the rude state in which they existed in 
Egypt and the East, they rapidly brought them to a wonderful degree 
of perfection; and the gradations in this progress we can trace in the 
remaining ruins :— 

“ First unadorned, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
The Ionic then with decent matron grace 
Her airy pillar heaved ; luxuriant last 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath— 
The whole so measured true,—so lessened off 
By fair proportion, that the marble pile 
Formed to repel the still or stormy waste 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics looked 
That from the magic wand aerial rise.” 

Some speculative men have endeavored to explain the superiority of 
the ancient Greeks in the arts, by the peculiarities of their climate ; 
while others attribute it to the influence of the governments, or the 
patronage of individuals; but if chmate made men of brilliant genius, 
then should Greece always have produced them; if government, by 
any course of policy, could effect it, they should have appeared and 
disappeared as the governments changed their character. But may we 
not better explain the superiority by reflecting upon the national char- 
acter, and observing the modifications given to this character by the 
different social feelings and social institutions in different ages. We 
hold that the tone and organization of society has more influence 
upon the arts and upon learning, than any and all other circumstan- 
ces,—and the history of the arts in Greece goes strongly to confirm 
our belief. ‘The Greeks, as a people, are intelligent, and have a keen 
sense of the grand and_ beautiful,—in other words, have taste ; now 
peculiar, political and social institutions have drawn this forth or kept 
it down in different ages ; but no edict of any of their various govern- 
ments has been able to call it forth at will. When Athens was in her 
glory, painting, sculpture, architecture, all the arts and sciences, in 
fine, were held in high repute; the people honored the artist more 
than the noble or the nabob; they dignified the prefessions by enact- 
ing that no slave should ever exercise them ; and the laurel crown was 
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a higher honor than a diadem of gold. When Polygnotus refused pay- 
ment for his painting of the Trojan war, though pressed by the people 
to name his price, he was rewarded by a decree of the Amphyctionic 
council, that wherever he went he should be the guest of the nation, 
and it was forbidden to take money of him, 

Nor did the government alone direct these matters ; there are proofs 
that the assembled people interested themselves directly ; in one in- 
stance, when Pericles was directing some work of magnificence, and 
heard the people talking about the immense cost, he turned and asked 
them if they would allow him to pay it out of his own fortune, and in- 
scribe on the building, ** Erected by Pericles?” ‘“ No! no!” cried they 
all; ‘let them be paid for from the common treasury, that we may all 
share the glory.” 

Now the question of whether despotism or liberal political institu- 
tions tend most to develop genius in a people, must be secondary to 
the question of whether, under the one as under the other, the people 
can place the fiat of their approbation upon the artist ; and surely this 
is not the case; the government may decree a crown of Jaurel, but 
unless the people hold this crown in honor, as well might the artist 
wind a wisp of straw about his brow. This is clearly shown in the 
fate of the arts after the conquest of Greece by the Romans. he 
Romans never were a people of taste; it was not in their national 
character, and no government could make them so; and when the 
crowd of Greek artists resorted to Rome, though they were supported 
and pampered by the state, they soon dwindled, because they were not 
honored in the eyes of the people. Others were brought over, and 
every thing was done which imperial munificence could do, to revive 
the arts; but in vain—the profession of the artist was held an ignoble 
one,—it was exercised by a conquered nation, by slaves, and it 
sunk to insignificance. Compare the monuments of Rome with those 
of Athens,—look at the relics which were brought to Rome from 
Greece, and see how the mspiring touch of genius is stamped upon 
the one, and the mark of decay upon the other. Some of the empe- 
rors, despairing of making the artists execute their statues equal to 
those from Greece, used to knock off the heads of statues of the Gre- 
cian heroes, and cause their own likenesses to be placed upon the 
bodies. Does not this show also that the Roman people, like our 
own gentlemen now-a-days, encouraged only those artists who could 
administer to their personal vanity, by producing good heads and busts 
as mere likenesses; while they neglected every other branch of the 
arts? for we find that of the marbles left us by those ages, the busts 
and heads alone are excellent; the statuary and the buildings are in 
inferior style. 

Quickness of perception and taste are national characteristics of the 
Greeks, and have always by them been preserved, to a certain degree, 
under the most adverse circumstances. When, upon the revival of 
learning in Italy, the arts began agiin to flourish, they were indebted 
much to refugee Greeks; the mosaic owes its perfection, and partly 
its origin, to them; and ven in this age, slaves as they have been to 
the Turks in body, they are their masters in the arts ; and distinguish 
themselves above all the subjected people of the ‘Turkish empire. Ifa 
great mosque is to be built, a Greek’s head superintends, and Greek 
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mechanics execute; and none but Greeks can build the shipping 
or cast the cannon. It is really astonishing to see a master-workman 
build ships of beautiful form and great swiltness, without a model, 
without even knowing the principles of mensuration, or being able 
to calculate the square or cube of a number; he builds he knows 
not how; he carries a model in his mind, and produces a light and 
elegant vessel. Ship-building is the only art which the modern Greeks 
have been encouraged to study; nay, which has not been almost 
forbidden them; and, in that, they have so far excelled, that the 
Greek ships are decidedly the most beautifully modeled of the Medi- 
terranean, and for lightness, beauty, and speed, can compare with our 
own. 

Without pretending that those peculiarities which constitute national 
character are more strongly stamped upon the Greek than upon other 
nations, we would, nevertheless, insist, that, as a people, they have 
never lost their identity ; that they never have been swallowed up by 
the torrent of invasion, and confounded with other races. Nay, more ; 
we maintain that they have preserved, to a very considerable degree, 
the distinguishing traits of their old national character, and that under 
every favoring circumstance, this character has developed itself and 
will continue so to do. 

When we consider how often the storm of invasion has swept 
across the plains of Greece, how her people have been made to drain 
to the very dregs the cup of humiliation and bondage, we shall be 
surprised that any vestige of their original character remains, and 
forced to confess that the original impress must have been very 
strong. First the Romans reduced Greece to the state of a servile 
province ; her semi-barbarous commanders carried not only havoc 
among the inhabitants, but ruin among her monuments. Next came 
the Scythians with fire and sword. Then Alaric led his savage Goths 
through the valleys and over the plains of Greece, scattering death and 
destruction around them, and marking their track with the ashes of 
cities and the bones of the people. ‘Then followed centuries of dark- 
ness and oblivion, in which we lose sight of the very name of Greece. 
Then come a swarm of crusaders, like locusts, to devour the substance, 
and crush the spirit of the people. At last the Venitians get posses- 
sion, and rule the land with a rod so severe, with a system so sub- 
versive of every moral principle, every national feeling, that Greece 
may be said to have gamed, when the hundred years’ struggle termi- 
nated,—when the cross paled before the crescent, and the Janissaries 
bivouacked within the walls of the Parthenon. 

How instructive is the history of the fortunes and the miseries of 
poor Greece to every man! but, to the classic scholar, the subject is 
doubly dear,—dear, even when contemplated at home; but when he 
stands in the pass of Thermopylae, when he treads on the graves of 
the heroes of Marathon, or Jeans pensive against the broken columns 
of the Parthenon—then he feels the force of the lines of a noble bard ; 
he feels, that 


Where’er he treads ‘t is haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the muse’s tale seems truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing, to behold 
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The scenes his earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crushed the temples gone ; 
Age shakes Athena's towers, but spares grey Marathon. 


He feels that 


Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 

But he whom sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 

Or gazing on the plain where Greek and Persian died. 


But with his melancholy reflections the scholar mingles some feelings 
of pleasure, when he reflects that such is the charm of knowledge,— 
such the irresistible claim of genius and taste upon the respect of 
mankind, that it exerted great sway even over barbarians ; and Athens, 
guarded only by the panoply of her glorious name, escaped the utter 
ruin which fell upon Lacedemon, Corinth, Thebes, and other cities, 
her superiors in power and in arms. In ihe civil war of the Romans, 
when Greece was the arena on which two mighty champions strug- 
gled for the sceptre of the world, the people of Athens,—espousing 
what they thought the republican cause,—threw up their caps and 
shouted, “Long live Great Pompey ;” and when the magnanimous 
Cesar had carried all before him, and Athens was at his mercy, he 
said, “I forgive the living for the sake of the dead.” How much 
more surely can we count upon the impulses of a naturally generous 
soul, than upon those factitious characters who pretend to stifle the 
voice of nature with the maxims of philosophy ; how different was the 
conduct of Brutus from that of his great, his murdered friend ; for we 
find him before the battle of Philippi promising his soldiers the beauty 
and booty of Sparta, if they gained the victory, because Sparta, faithful 
to the memory of Cwsar, had enlisted in the cause of his avengers. 
Her excellence in the arts, in literature, in refinement, still threw 
about Athens an irresistible charm, and secured her importance long 
after Sparta had fallen, not only into complete insignificance, but even 
into contempt. How sudden and mighty is the change, when within a 
few years after their conquest of Athens, we find the descendants of 
the proud Spartans pleading in the courts of Rome for justice against 
the Messenians, who had seized upon a temple which they claimed,— 
the temple of the same Goddess Diana, for the defence of whose rights 
Lacedemon had begun the Messenian wars. At this time Athens 
too had fallen from her high estate, but her walls were crowded with 
the young, the rich, the noble, the aspiring, from every land; parents 
named their children after the great men of her history; kings 
and princes came on classic pilgrimages to her shrines; and Adrian 
thought the title of emperor not glorious enough, until he had added 
that of Archon of Athens. The poets of Rome sang her praises: 
the name of Athens was ever in the mouths of Horace and Virgil; and 
Cicero followed the crowd to learn the lessons of wisdom and taste, in 
the birth-place of genius, and among the chef d’'@uvres of art. Until 
the sun of knowledge went down in the darkness of the middle ages, 
Athens was still the light, the eye of the worid ; and, in the beautiful 
language of Chateaubriand, ‘“‘ when Europe roused herself from the 
sleep of barbarism, her first cry was for Athens,—what has become of 
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Athens ?—and when it was known that her ruins existed, men turned 
their melancholy steps towards them, as though they had found the 
ashes of their mother.” 

In the examination of their nationality, the question arises, ‘To what 
must we attribute the preservation of the identity of the Greek race 
through ages of barbarous ignorance and humiliating oppression down 
to the present time, when the day-star of Grecian glory is again 
appearing above the horizon! And they seem to be, first, the 
adoption of the Christian religion; second, the preservation of their 
native tongue ; third, the existence, in all ages, of hardy independent 
mountaineers, who, in the fastnesses of Greece, have kept alive the 
sacred fire of liberty ; and, fourth, the preservation of their peculiar 
municipal institutions. 

First, the influence of the Christian religion. When Constantine 
transferred the seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople, he em- 
braced Christianity, and all the Greeks became its proselytes ; and, 
had the unity of religion long continued, such was the number and 
the influence of the Latins, that the Greek character wouid have been 
Jost in the Roman; but the schism soon took place and separated the 
two churches completely. ‘The empire of the West fell under the oft- 
repeated blows of the barbarians; Rome was enslaved, while Byzan- 
tium was free; and the whole Greek nation, clinging to their religious 
faith, were preserved by it during the convulsions which preceded the 
fall of the empire of the East. 

Next came the Crusaders, on their errand of folly ; and, holding 
every man a heretic that would not bow the knee to the cross, and 
kiss the toe of the Pope, they persecuted the Greeks because they 
rejected the supremacy of his Holiness, and clung to the robes of their 
patriarch ; and persecution, we know, but heightens religious zeal. 

The Greeks would have been in greater danger of losing their 
national character, during the long sway of the Venitians over their 
country, had not these good Papists held the schismatics in abhor- 
rence; and the difference of religion acted as a repulsive principle 
between the two people, who, though in immediate contact, no more 
united than does oil with water. 

Next came the turn of the Turks, and then not only were the 
Greeks secure, by different faith, from amalgamation, but the cord of 
their national union was strengthened by the policy of Mahomet and 
his successors ; a policy much more liberal than that of the Crusaders; 
who, with the peaceful banners of Christ over their heads, and his 
lamb-like precepts in their mouths, nourished the feelings of tigers in 
their hearts, and wielded the sword of extermination with their hands. 
Mahomet granted his protection to the Christians, and his religion 
forbad them to be converted by force, so Jong as they paid a tax for 
their heads; nay, when he visited the monastery of Mount Sinai, he 
gave to the monks a charter, containing important privileges ; and, as 
he could not sign it with a pen, he dipped his fingers and thumb in 
the ink, and placed them under the parchment; thus making his 
mark, as ignorant people now do their cross. ‘This curious parch- 
ment is still in existence. 

Mahomet II. after he had taken Constantinople, saw at once the 
policy of keeping up the hostility between the Greek and Romish 
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churches, and he established the Patriarchal throne in Constantinople; 
making the Patriarch not only head of the Greek church, but enabling 
him, by certain important privileges, to be reaily the head and rallying 
point of the Greek nation. The Patriarch exercised a sway over every 
church in Greece; he had a court which judged even in laical affairs, 
and he could condemn to prison or to the galleys any Greek, without 
it being in the power of the Sultan even to cancel the sentence. The 
only way a Greek could escape going into prison, to exile, or to the 
galleys, was to cry out that he wished to embrace Mahometanism, and 
straightway he was delivered from the hands of the guard, and could 
shake his turbaned head in defiance, under the very beard of the 
Patriarch. 

There is, or was, among Mussulmen, a strange mixture of bigotry 
and liberality, of barbarism and good feeling; they almost always 
respected the Greek monasteries; and there have been instances of the 
gracious notice of Sultans toward Christian nunneries; notwith- 
standing, as a Greek authur observes, they are so ungallant as to 
deny women even a little rivulet of honey in Paradise, while they 
grant to men whole rivers of delicious beverage; for it is a fact, that 
the nuns of an Italian convent, having had their furniture destroyed 
by the fanatic republicans of France, and being instigated, probably, 
by some wag, did, in their simplicity, send a petition to his pious 
Highness the Grand Seignior, for three ‘Turkey carpets, one green, one 
blue, and the other rose color. ‘This petition was granted, as soon as 
read, and the Sultan gallantly selected and forwarded the carpets, 
with his compliments, to gladden the eyes and warm the feet of the 
good-natured sisters. 

The monasteries, which sprung up in every retired nook and corner 
of Greece, served other purposes than merely preserving the mumme- 
ries of the Greek religion, and the unity of the Greek faith; within 
their walls were secreted many precious manuscripts ; to them retired 
men of talent and learning, who kept up the literature and preserved 
in its purity the language of the country ; aud all the religious services 
were performed in the ancient Greek tongue. 

The monasteries of Mount Athos were the most singular in Greece, 
and form an interesting study for antiquarians. Athos is the im- 
mense rocky peninsula, through the neck of which Xerxes attempted 
to cut a canal, the remnants of which are still visible. This moun- 
tain, which a bold artist proposed to hew into the image of a man, is, 
and has been for centuries, decked with churches erected to the living 
God. During fifteen hundred years it has been the resort and refuge 
of pious Greeks, who enjoyed there security and solitude. Of late 
years, it so much increased, that, upon a moderate calculation, it had 
more than five thousand inmates, or dependents upon its numerous 
convents, where neither woman was admitted to distract their thoughts 
from heaven, nor Turk to spoil their possessions. They paid a tax to 
the Sultan, but lived in entire independence, and the whole of the 
peninsula was under their control. 

The second cause, to which we would attribute the identity of the 
ancient and modern Greeks, and the present existence of the old nation- 
al characteristics, is the preservation of the language in a singular degree 
of purity. And here we know we shal] be met by the common opinion, 
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that the modern Greek is a barbarous corruption of the ancient,—an 
error as prevalent, among those who adopt opinions hastily, as it is 
apparent to those who have an opportunity of judging correctly. Lord 
Byron, who knew no more of modern Greek than he did of the Chal- 
daic, has given prevalence to the error, by publishing, as specimens of 
the modern Greek, pieces which represent the language about as 
correctly, as would the doggrel verses of Jim Crow represent the con- 
dition of poesy in the United States. 

In fact, Greece has been so completely lost to the world, and con- 
sidered as so sunk in ignorance and degradation, that people are as 
little prepared to believe in the identity of the ancient and modern 
language, as they were that hardy bands existed in her mountains, who 
had never bowed the knee to the Mussulmen. But there is no resist- 
ing the truth, and a slight examination of the subject will show how 
little the language has changed, and what wonderful progress has 
been made toward the restoration of Greek literature within the last 
century. 

We have observed, that after the Romans took possession of Greece, 
the language was preserved by the church; in fact, after a very long 
period trom the days of Polybius, Plutarch, and Pausanias; we find 
such writers as Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, who eloquently wrote 
in a language nearly as pure and forcible as their great predecessors. 
In the course of ages, the language of the people changed some, as do 
all languages; but it was principally by the introduction of foreign 
words, and the variation of some nouns and verbs. ‘ In short,” says one 
of the ablest scholars of this or any other country, ‘‘ the difference 
between the two dialects consists rather in the style than in the basis 
of the language ; the new dialect partakes of the genius and color of 
modern idioms, without losing any thing of the ductility, the opulence 
or variety of the ancient.” It is impossible to judge of a language by 
the colloquial forms of the people ; the man, who should have known 
nothing more of English than what he gathered from the study of 
Byron or Irving, would be sadly at a loss to understand the language of 
the people ; and he who expects the modern Greeks to talk in the 
style in which Demosthenes wrote, is equally unreasonable. 

Since the commencement of the last century, there has been a 
great revival of learning in Greece; thousands of Greeks sought out 
the Universities of Europe, and there received a perfect education ; 
while in every favored part of Greece, high schools and respectable 
colleges were established; the colleges at Yannina, at Scio, and at 
Xydonia, might have compared well with many in this country ; and 
few professors among us have more literary merit than had Phillipidas, 
Constandas, Psilas, and Coray. Four periodicals, written in so pure a 
style that the ancient Greek scholars of any country could read them, 
were circulated in Greece ; and, strange as it may sound, it is an 
indisputable fact, that, since the year 1780, more than three thousand 
different books have been printed and circulated among the modern 
Greeks; most of these, being translations, were printed at Vienna, at 
Trieste, and at other places where multitudes of Greeks had estab- 
lished themselves. 


r : . ° ° - 
l'ragedies and comedies, written in modern Greek, were performed 
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in small theatres, and the language used was always such as an 
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ancient Greek scholar, with slight application, could understand. It 
will be asked, Where was the wealth to support, and the taste to relish 
these things !—and we point to the flourishing towns of Chios and 
Xydonia, to Smyrna and Yannina; we ask the inquirers to look at 
the history of Llydra, and Ipsara, and Spetzia, and the other commer- 
cial islands, where the Turks never landed, and where the Greeks 
enjoyed the most important privileges, subject only to the capitation 
tax. From these islands there went forth more than six hundred 
square-rigged vessels, whitening with their sails not only the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea, but finding their way across the Atiantic, 
and up the Baltic; there were nearly twenty thousand hardy and 
expert mariners, voyaging free and fearless in their floating castles, 
often covered, indeed, with the Russian flag, but with the Greek 
language on their lips, and Grecian hearts in their bosoms. The con- 
sequence of this wonderful commercial spring, which took place the 
moment the wants of Turkey obliged her to favor the Greeks, was an 
influx of wealth to those engaged ; splendid edifices sprung up on the 
rocks of Ipsara; the dwellings of the merchants of Hydra sparkled 
with marble ; and the purses of the rich were open to the wants of the 
‘literati of the country. 

It will be tedious to enter now into a detail of the points in which 
the modern Greek language differs from the ancient ; suffice it to say, 
the resemblance is so great that a good ancient Greek scholar could, 
in a few days, read fluently a modern Greek newspaper ; and provided 
he had learned the ancient language with the modern pronunciation, 
he could at once make himself understood in the country, and soon 
converse fluently. 

Is it not extraordinary with what tenacity we cling to the different 
methods of pronouncing the ancient Greek in our schools and colleges, 
when it is of as little consequence, as it is of little certainty, how the 
ancient Greeks pronounced it; and when several millions of their 
descendants use another and an uniform method? The ancient Greek 
is again becoming a living language—our young men, who study it 
profoundly, might make themselves understood by a whole nation, if 
they were taught the language properly ; but learning it as they do, with 
an entirely different accentuation and pronunciation, they might as 
well talk Choctaw, as say Alpha, Beta to amodern Greek. There is a 
standard of pronunciation for all nations; yet how few adopt it! 
how few attempt to spare something of the loss incurred in the study 
of the ancient Greek, by enabling the scholar to converse in the mod- 
ern ! 

It is asource of pride to the scholar, that the revival of literature has 
done more to effect the regeneration of Greece than any other cause : 
the sons of science have repaid the debt they owed to Athens, the 
mother of arts, by freeing her from the thraldom of slavery: the pens 
of her scholars have done as much as the swords of her patriots ; and 
Coray, and Rhigas, and Negris, as much deserve the crown of patriotic 
martyrdom, for lives worn out in literary labors, as do Giorgaki, or 
Karraiskaki, or Botzaris, who sealed their devotion with their blood 
upon the battle-field. It requires no aid of romance, no effort of im- 
agination, for those who know Marco Botzaris, to claim for him as 
bright a wreath, as that, which blooms immortal on the memory of 
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Leonidas ; for the patriotic life, and the voluntary immolation of the 
hero of ‘Thermopylae, were no more meritoriousthan the generous sac- 
rifices and the chivalrous devotion of the youth, who at Carpenisi 
rushed upon certain death, but died with the shout of ‘ victory” on his 
lips. So the annals of ancient Greece may be searched in vain for a 
name of more merit than that of Rhigas, the philosopher, the poet and 
martyr. This young man distinguished himself asa scholar in the mid- 
dle of the last century ; and ran hourly risk of his life, for the patriotic 
and spirit-stirring songs, in which he called his countrymen to rise in 
rebellion to their tyrants. He died at last, a martyr to his zeal in an 
ill-starred attempt at revolution ; but his poetry will not die while Greece 
lives. One of his songs may well be compared to the celebrated Mar- 
seilles Hymn, a song which has been in the mouth of every Greek for 
fifty years. Yes! long before the revolution, the Kie tes made the 
peaks of Olympus, the cliffs of Parnassus, and the caverns of Delphi 
ring out to sounds like these-—— 


Sons of Greeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour 's gone forth, 
Come! worthy of such ties, 

Let us show who gave us birth. 


O! Sparta! why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie! 
Awake and join thy numbers 

With Athens—do ally ! 


Leonidas recalling, 
That chief of ancient song, 
Who saved ye once from falling, 
The terrible—the strong. 


Who made that bold diversion 
At old Thermoplye, 

And warring with the Persian, 
To keep his country free ; 


With his three hundred, waging 
The battle, long he stood, 

And, like a lion raging, 
Expired in seas of blood. 


Sons of Greeks, let us go, &c. 


We come now to the third of the causes, which have mainly contrib- 
uted to preserve the identity of the Greek people, to keep up a love of 
freedom among them, and to prepare the way for their emancipation, 
viz. the existence, in all ages, of bodies of men, who, living in the 
almost inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains, stubbornly refused to 
yield to the lords of the plains. In remoter ages, we read of them only 
as robbers ; but the history of the last three or four centuries teaches 
us that the name and profession of robbers were the only noble name 
and profession in Greece. Alwavs provided with arms, these hardy 
mountaineers made, from time to time, descents upon the open country, 
and carried terror and devastation among the possessors of the plains. 
They were regularly organized, and to such importance did some of 
them rise, that we find their organization under George Castriote—sur- 
named, by the Turks, Skender Bey, or Alexander—to have been the 
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greatest obstacle to the advance of the Turks under Mahomet II. This 
valiant mountaineer, for nearly thirty years, was the terror of ‘Turkey ; 
he would, during one week, scour like lightuing over a whole province ; 
the next, throw himself in the rear of armies sent to cut him off,—tfall 
upon them in the night,—scatter them like chaff, and then appear 
under the very gates of the capitals. 

After him sprang into notice the tribes of Suli, whose rocks, for cen- 
turies unpolluted by the footsteps of Mussulmen, nourished as brave 
and hardy a set of men as the world ever knew. In the Peloponnesus, 
the heights of ‘Taygetus were infested by bands of marauders, if not 
more honest than their ancestors of Sparta, at least not less brave. 
Among the islands, Crete had her independent tribes ; and every moun- 
tain region of the continent swarmed with them. They were called 
Kleftes or robbers ; but the title was one of which to boast: the robber 
gloried in his name, for he spoiled the spoiler of his country—honor 
and not shame attached to his calling—he was the robber at noon-day 
—the robber of tyrants—he was free and brave, and freedom and 
bravery did not fail to inspire him with noble sentiments. ‘ Go,” said 
he to his Turkish prisoners, whom he had stripped, ‘‘ go, get new arms, 
and new clothes, that I may again rob you!” ‘There was something 
exceedingly wild, romantic, and enticing, in the situation and life of 
a Klefte ; born in a cavern, and cradled on the cliffs, he passed his 
childhood amongst the wildest and sublimest scenes of nature ; his first 
exercises were to clamber among the rocks; his first lessons were in 
the use of arms; his first precepts, love of country and liberty, and 
hatred to the enemies of his religion and his land; thus edu- 
cated, he became a hardy mountaineer, a wild but daring soldier, and 
a devoted patriot; there is no exaggeration in the description given of 
them by Byron :— 

Hark! hark! to the war-drum ; its larum from far 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 

All the sons of the mountain arise at the note, 
Chimariote, Illyrian, and dark Suliote. 

O! who is more brave than the dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 

To the wolf and the vultare he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain, like a stream from the rock : 
The mountains that view him descend to the shore 
Shall view him as victor, or view him no more. 


The Turks found it so difficult to hold the country while the Kleftes 
were in war with them, that they made a sort of compromise, and em- 
ployed many of them as armed police, to guard the mountain passes, 
and keep peace on the plains: this kind of militia, which was called 
Armatoli, rapidly extended itself, and became an excellent nursery for 
Greek soldiers: many chiefs of note and influence arose among them, 
and, living perfectly independent of the Turks, they exercised the 
profession of arms, and prepared the way for the late revolt. Here, as 
on the sea, the moment favorable circumstances allowed the Greek 
character to develop itself, it did not fail to do so, and from the cring- 
ing, crouching slave, the Greek became a bold and free partisan war- 
rior; the glens of the mountain re-echoed to his song of freedom, 
and the cliffs bore aloft the banner of the cross; while the no-less 
hardy sailor of Greece whitened every surrounding sea with his sails, 
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and pushed his adventurous prow into every port, where industry and 
intelligence could enable him to reap a harvest of gain. 

We come now to the fourth, and last, but most important of the 
causes of the preservation of the Greek national character ; we mean 
the existence, in all ages, of those minor political institutions, which 
constitute What we call municipal governments, and which left to the 
people the privilege of regulating, in their own way, their own little 
village and domestic affairs. 'lhey chose their own officers for the 
regulation of their parochial business, the assessment among them- 
selves of the tax laid on by their masters, and for the management of 
all the district or town affairs. 

These institutions are of much more importance than is generally 
awarded to them; we look for the character and the strength of gov- 
ernment in their acts and their external relations ; but for the secret 
springs of power, for that which constitutes the real strength of the 
fabric, we must look to the little bonds of union among the people— 
for the cement which holds the materials together, and without which 
the proudest fabric will crumble and fall. 

If we would preserve for posterity the purity of our gloriou institu- 
tions,—if we would gain for our country a high permanent rank among 
the nations of the earth, let us look not alone to the acts at Washing- 
ton,—let us count not alone the number of our ships or our soldiers, 
or depend upon the physical resources of the land; but let us watch 
over our minor institutions and social bonds; the village church, the 
country school, the ballot-box at eiections,—these, and others like 
them, are the tendrils of the roots, by which the tree of liberty shall be 
held fast in our Jand. 

Space is not allowed us to explain the extent, to which the Greeks 
have always exercised these important functions, which, by a sort of 
blind fatality, their enemies have left to them. The effect of it is, 
however, most remarkable ; for, in some towns, for instance, in the 
interior of Asia Minor, the inhabitants, cut off from communication 
with the rest of their nation, have lost their native tongue, and adopted 
the Turkish; others, as in Crete, have abandoned their religion, and 
adopted Mahometanism ; but still, bound together by their social prin- 
cipalities, they preserve in a remarkable degree their national char- 
acteristics ; with the ‘Vurkish turban on their brows, and the Turkish 
language on their lips, they are still Greeks in heart, as they are in 
form and nature. 

Such are some of the causes which have preserved, in its purity, the 
national character and the national spirit of the Greeks; a spirit, which 
has been to them ‘a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night,” to 
guide them when they wandered darkling for ages, in slavery and deg- 
radation,—which kept them united when the torrent of invasion 
rolled over their land, and prevented its parted waters from overwhelm- 
ing them; and finally, which gave them the hearts to plan, and the 
persevering courage to work out their late revolution by a seven years 
war of inconceivable horrors. Yes! to most of us the misery and de- 
vastation of that war are inconceivable ; and God grant that our happy 
Jand may never learn the like. We weep over the tale of the sufferings 
of our forefathers ; but we should weep tears of blood, had their woes 
been like those, which tried the spirit of the Greeks. It was a war 
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which made the whole land resound with wailing and despair ; a time 
when thousands of the inhabitants wandered half naked among the 
mountains—when women chased the wolf from his den, that they might 
give birth to their offspring in bis lair—when the sword, and famine, 
and desolation, swept one third of the inhabitants from the earth, and 
left the rest standing pale, and exhausted, and destitute,—the miserable 
spectres of their former selves, among the smoking ruins of their former 
homes. 

It must be, that the spirit which carried the people through this 
bloody trial, will not abandon them now ; it will carry them through the 
present and coming civil strifes—it will propel them forward in their 
opening career to civilization and refinement ; and, purged by its flery 
ordeal from their ignorance and degradation, we shall see the Greeks 
again an intelligent and respectable people—we shall see Athens shin- 
ing among the lights of the world, the capital of free and regenerated 
Greece. Yorick, 


, REMEMBRANCES.,. 


Trey come no more,—those sunny days, 
O’er which the light of Memory plays 
Like April’s smile anid the rain, 

And * turneth all the past to pain.” 
They come no more! and every voice 
‘That made my childish heart rejoice, 
Awakes, to Fancy’s ear alone, 

A sweet and evanescent tone. 


These glorious hills, that used to wear 
The hue of Summer's richest air ; 
Where distance lent its softest light, 
And made their every aspect bright ; 
I wonder, if their peaks arise, 

Now, as of yore, amid the skies ; 

If, in old Autumn's gorgeous reign, 
They yet their loveliness retain ? 


T doubt it not: ‘tis J alone 

Have change, and blight. and sorrow known; 
And that blue stream, which used to play 

In music, through the livelong day, 

Had sounds for Boyhood’s subtle ear, 

Which weary Manhood yearns to hear, 

And sighs, full vainly-deep. to find 

Their influence banished trom his mind. 


Yes, all the scenes that once were new, 

And wondrous lovely to my view, 

Where Home its fair retreat displays, 

Are each unchanged from other days: 

But who, that loved them once with me, 

Now live. their winning charms to see ? 

I ask if they have passed aw ay— 

And echo whispers—** Where are they 2” C. 
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THE NOBLEMAN AND THE FISHERMAN. 


Tue Lord of St. Radagand counted among his ancestors some of 
the most illustrious freebooters and outlaws of the earliest ages,—more 
than one of whom had richly deserved the gallows, for robbing the 
poor, setting fire to cottages, and devastating whole districts of country 
with fire and sword. ‘They were all, however, born with a silver spoon 
in their mouths; and, instead of being hanged, obtained, by these gal- 
lant exploits, only uew estates and new honors. It is asserted that 
the pedigree of the family had been found in Noah’s ark, and that it 
clearly deduced their origin from Adam. No wonder the Lord of St. 
Radagand was proud of his ancestry. But they say two people can 
play at the same game, and in process of time it happened that what 
the Lords of St. Radagand had got by rapine was lostin the same way. 
The right of the strongest turned against them at last, and by degrees 
they were stripped of their usurpations, until nothing was left but an 
old castle, not worth plundering, and a waste of barren land, that 
would starve a grasshopper. 

His lordship’s castle was built on the summit of a high rock, from 
whence he overlooked a waste of country several leagues in circum- 
ference, here and there dotted by the most miserable cottages that ever 
were seen. But this only increased his consequence by comparison. 
They made his abode appear the more magnificent. Had they been 
good comfortable houses, they might have put his castle out of coun- 
tenance: for it was terribly out at the elbows, and the rats and rooks 
had long ago abandoned it from sheer instinct. ‘This, however, only 
made the Lord of St. Radagand more proud, for he maintained that 
the ruinous state of his castle was another proof of the antiquity of his 
family. 

Though his lordship was rather poorer than the rats, who had run 
away from his castle, he determined not to disgrace the glories of his 
ancestry, and kept up great state at home and abroad. He had his 
seneschal, his minstrel ; his huntsman, and his hawker; his gentleman 
usher and his page; above all, he would rather have seen another del- 
uge, and lost his pedigree in the ark, than be without his herald, who 
was always dressed like a mountebank, and carried all his messages, 
from a stout defiance to a courtly invitation to a famine in the great 
hall of the castle. He also kept a couple of hounds, whose ribs might 
be seen a league off in a clear day ; but his lordship was wont to ac- 
count for this by saying they hunted the better for being kept on short 
commons. His hawks were, if possible, more hungry than his hounds, 
and if he had possessed any chickens, would have eaten them up to a 
certainty. 

The lordship of St. Radagand was situated in the province of Gas- 
cony, which once took up arms against Lewis of France, for having 
forbidden them the diversion of duelling. ‘They did not mind trifles, 
but this was a liberty they could not put up with. There was no part 
of the world, except, perhaps, some portions of Germany, where they 
thought so much of their pedigrees, or stickled so stoutly for the point 
of honor. To look down, or askance, or point a finger, or bite a 
thumb at a man of pedigree, was death to a certainty. But the great 
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bone of contention was their arms,—I mean their coats of arms, many 
of which bore so close a resemblance, that it was almost impossible to 
tell one from the other. ‘To usurp the arms of a family was equivalent 
to a feud of eternal duration. ‘The crest of the Lord of St. Radagand 
was a bull’s head, and, next to his pedigree, his lordship held it more 
dearly than all the other memorials of his family, because it was akin, 
to almost a certainty, that this was the head of the very bull which ac- 
companied his ancestor in Noah’s ark, and from whom all the bulls of 
the universe claimed descent. 

Now it so happened that the Lord of St. Radagand, being at a tour- 
nament, at which all the chivalry of Gascony was in arms, chanced to 
espy a caitiff, who bore for his cognizance a head as like to the bull of 
St. Radagand as two peas. This impudent assumption was not to be 
borne. He, of course, at once challenged the usurper of this cherished 
honor, and the tournament was closed with a desperate contest between 
the rival heads, in which the Lord of St. Radagand was victorious. 
As his antagonist fell, mortally wounded, his lordship exclaimed— 
“Thus do | punish the usurper of the bull's head.” ‘ The bull’s 
head”’—exclaimed the dying man—* Alas ! mine is the head of a cow.” 
“Sacre Bleu! and why not explain this to me before!’ ‘ What! 
would you have a Gascon gentleman disgrace himself by an explana- 
tion before battle?) It is enough that he condescends to it when it is 
too late.” Saying this, he breathed his last, and every one said he died 
like a brave man. 

Lewis of France had sworn, on the cross of his sword, that the first 
man, and most especially, the first Gascon, who killed a person in a 
duel, should perish by an ignominious death. It therefore behooved 
the Lord of St. Radagand to make his disappearance as quick as pos- 
sible. Accordingly he made the best of his way home, and collecting 
together all the precious memorials of the antiquity of his family, not 
forgetting the pedigree, proceeded, accompanied by an old fisherman, 
the only one of his retainers he could persuade to go into exile with 
him, full tilt down to the sea-side, whence he embarked for a foreign 
country, in a vessel just ready to put to sea. 

Though the ancestor of the Lord of St. Radagand had been at sea 
in Noah’s ark, his illustrious descendant had never seen salt water in 
all his life. Indeed he had never been ten miles from home before ; 
for he found to his infinite disgust, that the farther he went, the more 
his consequence diminished. In his own castle he was a great man, 
insomuch that not one of his retainers dared enter his presence, or 
speak to him, without special permission. As to touching him, that 
was out of the question. He always dressed himself, for fear of con- 
tamination, and suffered his beard to grow enormously, rather than 
mortal barber should take him by the nose. Whenever it became 
necessary to wake him in the morning, this was always done, not in 
the usual way by shaking, but by blowing a warlike measure in his ecr 
with a trumpet. The vessel, in which the Lord of St. Radagand eth- 
barked himself and his pedigree, was a clumsy old caraval, bound up 
the Mediterranean, and, in beating to windward, made rather more lee 
than head way. His lordship had not been at sea but a few hours 
when he began to feel the approaches of that deadly sickness, which 
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makes any body laugh but the person afflicted with it. His head 
turned round like a whirligig, his ears whizzed as if a thunderbolt had 
exploded in them, and his stomach was more disturbed than the ocean 
itself. In short, he became as helpless as a new-born babe, and had 
it not been for the old fisherman, who, being used to salt water, re- 
mained perfectly well, he would have been in a terrible predicament ; 
for he could neither move hand nor foot, and felt exactly as if he would 
as soon die as not. 

““Sacré Bleu!” said he to himself—‘ that an old caitiff fisherman, 
who can’t tell the name of his great-grandfather, should be able to bear 
what a man with a pedigree found in Noah's ark cannot! I don’t 
understand it, for my part.” 

While he remained in this helpless condition, the old fisherman was 
permitted to assist him in and out of his miserable berth, partly because 
he could not do without him. But his lordship privately made amends 
to his outraged dignity, by settling it in his own mind, that he should 
inflict some unheard of punishment on the old rascal, for the liberty he 
had taken in handling him as if he had been a man of yesterday. 

* Sacré Bleu!” would he exclaim—*t what is the use of a pedigree 
found in Noah’s ark, if the possessor is to be tossed about by every 
low-born villain in Christendom, just like a peace of common flesh and 
blood ?” 

Scarcely had his lordship recovered from his sickness, when a great 
storm arose, and the miserable caraval labored and creaked at a ter- 
rible rate. All hands were busy on board, but the Lord of St. Rada- 
gand, who did nothing but stand in the way, imploring every one to 
exert himself in saving a man whose ancestors had desolated whole 
provinces, and who had a pedigree found in Noah’s ark. But they 
only called him an old jackanapes for his pains, and bade him get out 
of the way, and hold his tongue, with as little ceremony as if he had 
been a peasant. Nay, such was their utter disregard to his illustrious 
ancestors, that one of the barbarous sailors actually pushed him so 
rudely that he fell over a hen-coop, and bruised his nose in a most ex- 
emplary manner. 

* Sacre Bleu!” cried the Lord of St. Radagand—* wait till the 
storm is over, and see if I don’t tickle you. Were you a thousand 
men, with a thousand lives each, and were there a thousand earths, 
I’d exterminate you from the face of them all.” But the tar was too 
busy and anxious to mind what he said. 

What mortified the Lord of St. Radagand, above all things, was to 
see the deference paid by the captain and crew of the caraval to the 
old fisherman. By common consent, they, as it were, resigned the 
command to him, and, without exception, captain and all, obeyed his 
directions, because they saw he was more experienced than themselves. 
The old man ordered them about with the air of a king; and once, 
when the exertions of all were necessary, laid hold of his lordship, 
and, with something like an oath, told him to stir his stumps, and not 
stand there, gaping like a ninny. 

* Morbleu!” exclaimed his lordship—‘ what a detestable leveler is 
danger. Even my own retainer has forgotten that my ancestor was in 
Noah’s ark. I dare say, if it comes to the push, these low-born villains 
will prefer saving their own lives to mine.” 
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He was aroused from the reflections naturally arising from this utter 
disregard to the dignity of his ancestors, by a loud shout, followed by 
a groan, which seemed the joint production of the whole crew. ‘The 
cry of Land! Land! was heard in the uproar of the elements, and the 
Lord of St. Radagand was delighted to see a range of mountains in 
the distance, at the foot of which the waves broke in a beautiful white 
foam. ‘‘ Order these caitiffs, in my name, to get to land as quick as 
possible ; for really 1 am quite tired of tossing in this way,” said his 
lordship to the old fisherman. 

“It is impossible without perishing,” said the fisherman. ‘Sacre 
Bleu! I say it is not impossible—it shall not be impossible—nothing 
is impossible for a Gascon nobleman, with a pedigree found in Noah’s 
ark.” 

ife then staggered towards the captain, and, with great dignity, or- 
dered him to set him ashore on pain of the eternal vengeance of him- 
self and his ancestors. But the captain told him to go to the d—1 with 
his ancestors and his pedigree, and ordered the old caraval to be put 
about the other way. But all their endeavors were ineffectual, and she 
continued to drive rapidly towards the land. 

** Diable! what is the world coming to, when a man’s ancestors and 
pedigree to boot, are consigned to the d—I, by the skipper of an old 
crazy caraval?’’—said the Lord of St. Radagand. 

The old fisherman now came to tell him it was all over ; they should 
soon be ashore. 

‘“‘ By the head of my great ancestor, who accompanied the bull in 
Noah’s ark, but I’m glad of it,” cried his lordship; ‘‘1 long to get 
to land.” 

“ Are you,” said the other; “then your lordship has just about as 
much brains in your skull, as your great ancestor aforesaid has at this 
present moment. ‘The only Jand you will get to this time will be the 
bottom of the sea.” 

The old fisherman at length made him comprehend that the caraval 
was now but a few miles from the coast, which he could see afforded 
no harbor, and that, in less than an hour, except the wind changed, the 
vessel would strike and go to pieces, in which case the chances were 
that not one would escape. 

‘** Sacre Bleu !” exclaimed the Lord of St. Radagand, “ then I must 
take care of my pedigree.” 

* You ’d better take care of yourself,” said the fisherman, turning 
away. 

“ Myself! what a low-born, low-lived, low-thoughted boor !—what 
is a long life to a long pedigree ?” 

Accordingly, his Lordship went down into the cabin and carefully 
secured the old pedigree, which was written in execrable Latin, on a 
piece of worm-eaten parchment. ‘There was not one particle of gram- 
mar in it; nor one word spelt right; but the Lord of St. Radagand 
only valued it the more highly for these incontestible proofs of antiquity. 
He had scarcely done this, when the old caraval struck a rock with 
such force, that the sailors, who were on their knees before a picture of 
the Virgin, tumbled on the floor of the cabin, and, scrambling up in a 
great hurry, made for the door, as fast as possible. 
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“ Sacre Bleu!” roared his Lordship, “ will nobody take care of a 
man with a pedigree found in Noah's ark ?”’ 

But they paid no more attention to him, than if his pedigree had 
been Jost like that of many others at the deluge, and the Lord of St. 
Radagand was fain to put bimself upon his own resources. He man- 
aged to crawl upon deck, where was a scene of great confusion and 
dismay. ‘The sea broke over the vessei at every return of the wave ; 
the spray dashed in the faces of the affrighted sailors, so that they 
could hardly see ; the ocean was white with foam beneath; the sky 
above, all one gloomy chaos of ragged black clouds; and the shore one 
Jong grim barrier of rocks, against which the ocean wave broke, dash- 
ing its fragments high against the sides of the mountain. At every 
blow of the omnipotent element, the old caraval quivered and trembled 
like a leaf in the tempest; her timbers cracked, her seams opened, her 
masts shook like reeds, and the wretched sailors stood shivering as if 
struck with the ague of death. At length the angry ocean seemed to 
muster all its mighty energies into one green curling wave, fringed 
with white foam, which, riding high above the rest, came rolling upon 
them, and in an instant cleared the deck of the old crazy caraval of 
every thing living, and lifeless. Atthe same instant she went to pieces, 
and her fragments floated on the surface of the angry deep. 

The old fisherman, who had weathered many a hard gale, and whom 
the various exigences of his profession had taught experience, took 
measures in time to meet the danger which he saw was inevitable. He 
had lashed himself to a piece of spare spar, while the others trusted to 
the Virgin, for safety, and proffered the Lord of St. Radagand a birth 
in the same craft with himself. But his lordship indignantly rejected the 
proposal, seeing it would forever disgrace himself and his posterity, 
should it be known that a man with a pedigree, found in Noah’s ark, 
had been tied to the same stick, with a fellow that did not know the 
name of his great-grandfather. 

When, therefore, the crazy caraval went to pieces, the Lord of St. 
Radagand got a fine sonsing. In a trice his mouth, and in another 
trice, his stomach was filled with salt water, which paid no more respect 
to his ancestors, and his pedigree, than it did the old caraval. Ina few 
moments it had been all over with him, had not the old fisherman luck- 
ily come sailing along on his piece of aspar, which, sometimes, it must 
be confessed, capriciously rolled over and over, and gave him a duck- 
ing. But the old fellow did not mind a wet jacket any more than a 
codfish, or a mermaid. He stuck to his life-boat, like a barnacle to the 
bottom of the old caraval, or a dun to his debtor, and was in a fair way 
of gaining the shore, when he encountered the Lord of St. Radagand, 
or rather his pedigree, for that illustrious wight was invisible, all save 
his right hand, in which he instinctive ly grasped that invaluable docu 
ment, seemingly determined that the world should not lose sight of it 
till the last moment. He was going, going, going, as the auctioneers 
say, when the old fisherman, moved by habitual respect for his seigneur, 
laid hold of the pedigree. His lordship clung to it manfully, resolved 
to die, as it were, pedigree in hand, and finally up he came at the end 
of his roll of parchment. 

The old tisherman managed to hitch him fast to the spar with the 
end of his own rope, a degradation to which his lordship quietly sub- 
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mitted, being speechless with salt water, and in this manner, they were 
rudely wafted along. Fortunately for them both, one end of the spar 
struck the rocks first, and the other, whirling round, shot into a little 
recess of the high cliff, where the water was comparatively smooth, 
and a few yards of a white sand beach afforded them a safe landing. 
The rest of the crew all perished, having relied exclusively on their 
prayers, which shows that it is sometimes good to exert ourselves a 
little, and clap our own shoulders to the wheel, at the same time we are 
calling upon Hercules. 

It was some time before the Lord of St. Radagand got rid of the salt 
brine with which he was, as the sailors say, completely waterlogged, 
and much longer before he came to his recollection. But he all the 
while instinctively stuck fast to his pedigree, which he grasped 
tightly in his hand, and held over his head, exactly as he did when the 
old fisherman laid hold of it, and pulled him to the surface of the water. 
By degrees, however, he came to himself, and being informed of the 
manner in which his life had been saved, was exceedingly mdignant 
at having been tied to the same stick with an old fisherman. 

* Sacre Bleu!” said he; ‘“ how dared you take such liberty with a 
man whose ancestor came over in Noah’s ark. Diable! don’t you 
know it is quite impossible that a pedigree, such as mine, can never be 
lost? I should have got safely to shore, without the disgrace of being 
tied toa post. | have a great mind to wipe out the mfamous stain of a 
community of danger, and escape, with a fellow of no pedigree, by 
throwing you into the sea.” 

The old fisherman was out of patience at such ingratitude ; but he 
thought to himself his lordship was such a fool he was not worth being 
angry with. So he only laughed in his sleeve, and said nothing, 
until the other began to complain of hunger, and to express his solici- 
tude for something to eat. 

** Let us go into the country,” said he, ‘aman of my family and 
consequence, with such a pedigree, won't want for all the attentions 
due to his rank, provided there are any inhabitants in this quarter.” 

But on examination it was found that the little cave, in which they 
had found shelter, was walled in all around by perpendicular rocks, so 
high as to bid defiance to human tread, and that the only chance of es- 
cape was by water. ‘They had no means for this, and it therefore 
became necessary to make every exertion to procure food. An odd idea 
struck the old fisherman, and he advised the Lord of St. Radagand 
to catch some fish for his dinner. 

“ Fish! Sacre Bleu! do you suppose I know any thing about catch- 
ing fish? If there were any low-born peasants hereabout, to rob of a 
dinner, I] might condescend to that, perhaps, because such things are 
not unworthy a man whose pedigree was found in Noah’s ark. But to 
fish for a dinner! I ’d rather starve first.” 

** But your lordship knows the Apostles were several of them poor 
fishermen.” 

“Then they must have been a set of low-born fellows, and I shall 
take the very first opportunity to change my religion, for one which 
admits none but noblemen as apostles. Nevertheless, | confess I am 
very hungry. Slave! go and catch me some fish.” 
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** Your lordship has convinced me it is an ungentlemanly occupa- 
tion, and as we are in a strange country, | shall set up for a man of 
pedigree, like your lordship. 1 am determined to be a nobleman.” 

* Sacre Bleu! you a nobleman?” 

“ Yes, a nobleman.” 

** But what will you do for a pedigree !” 

QO, T’Il swear it was Jost in Noah’s ark.” 

** And you won't catch fish for me?’ 

“ Not a scale.” 

The Lord of St. Radagand became almost speechless with indigna- 
tion. “1 Il teach thee to set up for a man of pedigree—I ’I] teach 
thee the difference between a nobleman and a slave,” cried he, and 
thereupon he fell foul of the old fisherman, determined to annihilate him 
on the spot. But the old man was too strong for the Lord of St. Rad- 
agand, pedigree and all, and got him under, before he could say Jack 
Robinson, 

** There,” said he, “ there—you see the difference betwixt a noble- 
man and a slave.” 

His lordship submitted, as needs he must, who can do no better. 
Hunger had, indeed, so far mastered his spirit, that he besought the 
old fisherman to try and catch some fish. ‘The old man consented, 
and, by various little contrivances, which he had learned in the course 
of his experience, managed to procure a scanty supply. But they 
would not eat them raw; and had no materials for lighting a fire to 
cook them. The Lord of St. Radagand, who could not forget his 
habits of command, ordered the old fisherman to light a fire, but the 
other very unceremoniously told him he might do it himself. 

“Me!” cried his lordship, ‘* would you have a man of my pedigree 
demean himself by lighting a fire to cook fish? If it were the cottage 
of some rascally low-born peasant, I believe [ might manage the busi- 
ness. But as to making a fire out of nothing, | know no more about 
it than the man in the moon. Do thou try.” The old fisherman, 
commiserating the situation of his lordship, picked up some dry 
sticks that had fallen down on the beach from the high precipice above, 
which he piled together very carefully. Then he selected two pieces 
suitable to his purpose, and rubbing them violently against each other, 
at length set them in a blaze, with which he lighted a fire. 

* By St. Radagand, my patron,” quoth his lordship, who had atten- 
tively watched the progress, ‘ but this fellow knows something, not- 
withstanding he has no pedigree.” 

The fisherman requested his lordship to assist in preparing the fish 
for cooking ; but he knew nothing about it. He then desired him to 
cook his own fish, but he was equally ignorant. ‘* What a poor help- 
less creature is this lord of mine, and what an old fool was I, to be so 
much afraid of him,” quoth the old man; and he began to despise him 
heartily. 

In this way they lived some days, subsisting on the fish caught 
and cooked by the old fisherman, and drinking the water that trick- 
led down from the rocks. One day they were roused by a shout from 
the precipice above, and, looking up, beheld at least a dozen swarthy 
figures peering down upon them, and brandishing their long lances in 
a threatening manner. 
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“Ha! ha!” cried the Lord of St. Radagand, “ here are some peo- 
ple at last. Now I shall show you the difference between a man 
whose ancestors came over in Noah’s ark, and a base-born slave.” So 
saying, he held up his roll of parchment, to show them he was a man 
of pedigree, and announced himself as the Lord of St. Radagand. 
But they, thinking he was menacing them with some weapon, answer- 
ed him with a shower of stones, that caused his Lordship to seek shel- 
ter under a projecting rock—*‘ What a set of ignorant barbarians,” 
said he, *‘ to pay so little respect to a man of my pedigree!” 

The old fisherman, however, broke a piece of the branch of a shrub 
growing out from a fissure of the rock, and waved it upwards towards 
them, in a peaceable manner, whereupon they uttered a great shout, 
and all ran away. 

“Sacre Bleu!” cried the Lord of St. Radagand, “ but this is the 
first time I ever saw people frightened by a branch of a tree, in the 
hands of an old fisherman.” 

Before an hour elapsed, however, they beheld half a dozen canoes 
coming round the point of rocks, filled with dark figures, who, cau- 
tiously approaching with their long spears brandished in the air, at 
length landed, and came towards them. ‘The fisherman held up his 
branch, and the Lord of St. Radagand his pedigree, chattering all the 
while most energetically about the dignity of his ancestors. Upon this, 
the black fellows, thinking he was bidding them defiance, rushed sud- 
denly upon him, threw him down, and binding his hands behind him, 
left his lordship lying with his face half buried in the sand. The 
old fisherman, who had made his devoirs by waving the olive branch, 
and offering them the fish he had caught, was left at large. When 
his lordship, who had managed to turn himself, saw this, he thought 
to himself, what stupid woolly-heads these must be to make such a 
blunder. 

The negroes, for such they were, put the two white men into a boat, 
and paddled away to their village, which was in a beautiful bay, a few 
miles distant. ‘The fisherman said not a word, knowing they could 
not understand him, but contented himself by making signs, many 
of which they comprehended ; while the Lord of St. Radagand vehe- 
mently assured them, that his ancestor came over in Noah’s ark, in 
proot of which he referred to his pedigree, which he still held fast 
clenched in his hands, just as it was when the old fisherman caught 
hold of it, and his lordship was about landing at the bottom of the 
sea. ‘The negroes looked at him, and showed their white teeth, until 
one, who appeared to be their chief, patted him on the head pretty 
smartly with a paddle, which his lordship took to be a hint to hold his 
tongue. 

According to the custom of the nations of Africa, who make slaves 
of all captives, the Lord of St. Radagand and the old fisherman were 
stripped of their garments, which were replaced by a piece of cotton 
cloth, tied round the waist, and set to work bare-headed in the fields 
together. The old fisherman, who had a head like a mop, and had 
been accustomed to exposure to the sun, bore it sufficiently well. But 
his lordship suffered severely, from heat and toil ; added to which the 
degradation of being put on a footing with one of his own retainers, 
was insufferable to a man whose pedigree had been found in Noah’s 
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ark. He sunk under fatigue and mortification ; and, had not the old 
fisherman assisted him in his tasks, would have received many severe 
beatings from his woolly-headed master. : 

‘Sacre Bleu!” would he sometimes exclaim; ‘ Who would have 
thought I should have been saved from so many beatings, by an old 
rascal without a pedigree !” 

In this way he continued for a few mouths, entirely dependent on 
the old fisherman for the performance of his daily tasks, and gradually 
sinking under the burning sun, until he could no longer raise a hand 
to his head, or stand on his feet. Finding he was of no farther use, 
the woolly-heads laid him under a palm-tree to die. Here he lingered 
for several days, attended by the old fisherman, who brought him a 
portion of his scanty allowance of food, and climbed the trees for fresh 
cocoa-nuts, with the milk of which he nourished his wasting frame, 
until expiring nature at length refused all sustenance. The Lord of 
St. Radagand felt grateful tor these kind offices; but he could not help 
thinking how odd it was that a man, whose ancestor had come over in 
Noah’s ark, should be indebted tor all the comforts of his last lingering 
moments, to one who could not tell the name of his great-grandtather. 
** By the holy staff of St. Radagand, but it is wondrous strange, that a 
man’s ancestors should be of no more use to him than so many dead 
dogs, at the very time he most wants them.” 

But now he felt himself dying ; and, turning his head slowly round to- 
wards the old fisherman, who was supporting him in his arms, he ad- 
dressed him, panting and trembling amid the last struggles of expiring 
nature, 

Old man,” said he, ‘‘ thou hast been kind to me, but that was thy 
duty, seeing that my ancestor came over in Noah’s ark, and thine 
came from nobody knows where. But tor these thy services, I forgive 
thee with all my heart, the degradations I have suffered in’ being lug- 
ged out of the sea, like a drowning rat, not by the tail, but by my sa- 
cred pedigree ; tied with a rope, like a felon, to a stick, and afterwards 
obliged to share with thee in the labors of the field, yea, to accept of 
thy aid, and to become indebted to thee, for the last good offices to the 
dying. I forgive thee all, as at this moment I hope for forgiveness, for 
permitting thee such liberties.” Here he paused to rally lis last ener- 
gies—and, taking out his pedigree, which he had kept tied round his 
waist, sleeping and waking, added in adying murmur—* Take this 
sacred relic, and swear to preserve it with thy life; and that if ever thou 
shouldst be redeemed from slavery and return to the abode of my an- 
cestors, thou wilt deliver it into the hands of the Lord of St. Radagand, 
whoever he may be. Dost thou swear !” 

‘““T do,” said the old fisherman. 

At that moment he felt the body of the Lord of St. Radagand sliding 
from his arms, and heard a low whisper, as if from the disembodied 
spirit— 

“Take care of the Pedigree !” 

It was the last whisper and the last breath of the Lord of St. Rad- 
agand. In process of time the old fisherman was sold to a Moor of 
Tangier; and finally, being redeemed from captivity by some charitable 
monks, returned in safety to his native country. Here he found that 
Lewis of France had confiscated the estate of the Lord of St. Rada- 
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gand, in consequence of his duel about the bull’s head ; that his cas- 
tle had many years been deserted, except by bats and owls, and that 
his family had become extinct in the person of his nephew, who per- 
ished at the siege of Aleppo, whither he had accompanied the cham- 
pions of the cross. ‘Thus nothing remained of the honors of the house 
of St. Radagand, but an old ruined castle, and a worm-eaten pedigree. 
Nic transit—so passes away the glory of this world! 


PHE BETHEL FLAG. 


As I am not of the school of students in the natural history of 
dreams, my thoughts have never got entangled in any of the fine-spun 
threads of metaphysics, or laid themselves down to rest on any learned 
hypothesis, concerning them. IL would not undertake to tell where 
reason is, or how far imagination may have strayed from her, during 
the hours of slumber, that produce them. 

I believe that the wisest things which may be said about the philos- 
ophy of dreams, can only go to prove it but a dreamy philosophy ; and, 
that he, who wearies or amuses his mind most in theorizing on the 
subject, can no more give a true exposition of its own condition and 
operations while his body sleeps, than he can of the inscrutable princi- 
ple that acts in the magnet, or that throws up sheets of light in the 
Aurora Borealis. 

The nature of our dreams, spite of all we may do, will bafile inves- 
tigation ; and, with their own characteristic levity and caprice, dance 
out of our reach, and elude the grasp of its most diligent pursuer. 
After the keenest speculations, into which man may enter on this sub- 
ject, as well as a thousand others connected with the mysterious being 
which he calls Aimse/f, he must wait the dawn of a clearer peception 
than can come to him through the veil of the flesh, before he can look 
upon it with an unclouded eye. ‘Till this shall be, he must own that 
he is *‘ to himself a miracle,” and honestly allow, that there are cer- 
tain effects, for which he can find no origin short of the great First 
Cause. The spiritual being, which is here wrapped up in the bud of 
its existence, will not be full-blown till all the sleeping and the waking 
dreams of this life shall be dissolved, and the shadows of the earth flee 
away. ‘Then will it unfold to the light of another world. 

I am not what is popularly called, a believer in, or an interpreter of, 
dreams ; nor does superstition ever feed me with hopes, or torment me 
with fears, drawn from them. But [ am one, (probably of thousands) 
who sometimes have the mind so strongly stamped with scenes and 
images that have passed before it, while the body had assumed the tem- 
porary likeness of its final repose, as not to lose the smpression till after 
this mysteriously united pair, matter and spirit, have long been wide 
awake. 

The following is an instance of this kind. I will give the little pic- 
ture preciscly as its original lived in my imagination, and as it was 
drawn on my mind during a short sleep. [I hope my readers will for- 
give me for violating a prescribed rule of politeness, by telling a dream ; 
as it seemed to me to be a striking allegory, and one that never would 
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have entered my mind in my hours of wakefulness ; nor could I trace 
it to any association of thoughts or circumstances that had occurred. 


I thought myself in a beautiful ship, that was out on the open ocean, 
and bound to some part of the eastern continent, with her sails all set 
to the balmy breeze, upon which, from the top of her stately mast, 
floated the Berner Frac. 

The deep was smooth and bright before her ; and not a vapor, nor 
the trace of a cloud, hung between her and the pure blue world above, 
where the sun moved on in his glory, till his approach to the western hori- 
zon softened the radiance of his face, and enabled the eye to look full 
at its mellowed beauty, which, though less dazzling, was far more 
heart-touching than its mid-day beams. I watched his descent till he 
was fairly gone, and the sky where he had sunk, blending the reflection 
of his farewell smile with the dusk of the coming night, became a visible 
figure of that feeling, half delight, half sadness, which the memory of 
a departed saint pours over the soul. Then, twilight came ; and star 
after star peeped out, while night gathered round us, till the whole 
arch of heaven was peopled with twinkling ministers of light, that 
seemed like a bright army drawn out to protect the color under which 
we sailed, and to guide us over the deep. 

While I stood and leaned over the side of the ship, as she rolled on 
in majesty, my eye grew weary of looking up to the lofty vault, above, 
and fell, for rest and amusement, on the gently swelling billows of the 
element beneath us, where each within the scope of its vision, heaved 
up its bosom marked with the sign of a star. At length, tired of wan- 
dering in the distance, it confined itself to a narrower sphere, and was 
contented to watch the path of the ship. 

As she cut her furrow through the deep, she left behind her a Jumin- 
ous train like the milky way; and her sides were encompassed with 
wreaths of phosphoric light. I knew not how long I had hung, idly 
musing over the play of the sparkling waters, and listening to their 
gurgling and dashing round the bark that bore me through them, when 
the quick, hurried steps, and mingled voices of the mariners roused me 
from my reverie. 

On looking up, [ found that, by one of those sudden changes to 
which one is often liable at sea, we had entered another latitude, and 
a region where we were overhung by a dense vapor, which shut out the 
face of the sky, and shrouded us in a blackness that was only pierced 
by forked lightning, which seemed darted at us from every side of the 
hemisphere ; while a strong under-current of air hurried us forward, 
we knew not whither ; and our flag was only discernible by the fitful 
glare of the flashes that played about the masts. 

The sails were slackened, but the ship drove on with a fearful speed, 
till the cry of ‘ breakers! breakers ahead!” sounded along her deck, 
and consternation seized every man. Soon she began to rock and toss 
like an egg-shell. Then, she would mount, and plunge, and welter, 
while her cordage rattled, her canvas flapped, and her timbers creaked, 
as if ruin had taken hold of her with a determined grasp. 

She had broken from the command of her officers; the pilot had 
abandoned the helm, and the tiller was left to play back and forth 
without a hand to steady it, while surge after surge swept over her 
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decks like terrible besoms of destruction ; and the roaring and the 
dashing of the raging waters drowned every other sound. At length, 
by one mighty effort of the sea, the weary ship was driven and thrown 
up with impetuosity, where she lodged and stuck fast, with her side in 
the sand, on some unknown shore. 

The waves rushed furiously after her, as if to recover their lost prey ; 
but while none had power to loosen her hold upon the beach, each 
drove her deeper and deeper into the sand, till the commotion among 
them began to abate, and calmness came gradually over the deep. 

When the night had faded, and the day dawned, the skies shone out 
in unveiled beauty; and we found we had been cast far up on the 
shore, in an uninhabited tract, on the coast of Africa. 

The sun rose clear upon our ship, as she lay upon her side, with the 
points of her masts touching a muddy soil, where the soft wet turf 
stretched down towards the rocky and sandy border of the sea; so that 
our beautiful Bethel Flag had been dipped in the puddles, and trailed 
upon the gravel, till it was wet and heavy, and lay before us in a mass 
of long, dirty wrinkles, so completely disguised, that no one would have 
guessed what it had so lately been. But while the ocean seemed divest- 
ed of the terrible character it had assumed in the night, the land pros- 

‘pect, that opened before us, was such as to fill the bosom with inexpress- 
ible delight. 

A wide, inclined plain, that receded from the sea-side and fastened 
itself to the foot of a neighboring mountain, was covered with a carpet 
of soft, fresh-grass, with the dew all clear and still upon it, and looked 
like a bed of emerald sprinkled over with diamonds; while it was stud- 
ded here and there with the knots of flowering shrubs, that filled the air 
with odors from a thousand bursting buds. The birds, in throngs, dis- 
ported their many-colored plumage among them, and sang their morn- 
ing hymns, in songs and voices that 1 had never heard before. The 
date-tree held out her fruit; and fair groves of palms waved their broad 
leaves, as the soft winds passed by; while, from the side of the moun- 
tain, its pure, sweet veins were pouring out their waters in cool foun- 
tains, and sending them down to beautify and fertilize the soil that lay 
beneath it. 

But amid all this beautiful scenery of nature, one object that seemed 
wholly out of keeping with what surrounded it, and its purpose, in 
such a place, inexplicable, arrested my attention, and excited much 
curiosity, though it was not at all imposing in its appearance, and my 
discovering it seemed entirely accidental. 

As I roamed, full of wonder and delight, along the verdant slope, 
my feet came suddenly upon a spot where the sod was pierced by the 
grey head of a rock, that seemed deeply sunk, and strongly set in the 
earth. Just as I was going to step on it, to pass over, a crackling 
sound and a sweep of hot air, made me withdraw my foot, and retreat. 
On going a little down towards the water, to take a fair view of the 
rock, at a safe distance, I saw that it was excavated on one side, so as 
to form a deep oven, the mouth of which opened to the ocean. The 
little cavern was nearly full of living coals, whose intense heat and vivid 
glow gave the whole inside of the rock the appearance of a carbuncle. 

As I was opening my lips to ask a little sailor lad, who walked by 
my side, what he thought the design of this furnace could be, and who 
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could have kindled the fire, when there was near it no trace of human 
agency, he darted from me, and, running to the ship, unfastened the 
flag, and dragged it up the slope, to the cave. He then gathered it up 
in a small compass, and, before | had time to seize his hand, to arrest 
its work, cast it on the fire. 

A loud hissing was heard in the furnace, as the drenched flag met 
the fervid coals ; and it was for a while filled with steam and smoke, 
that rolled out of its mouth in such volumes, as completely to conceal 
the process which was going on within, and tomake it uncertain wheth- 
er the fire or the water would gain the victory. 

I rebuked the boy for what he had done; for, I thought our beautiful 
color was now gone forever beyond the hope of restoration; and that 
not even a remnant could be saved. 

Ile smiled, and, with a placid look, calmly replied— The Berner 
FLAG can’t consume—it is made of Asbestos, and will only be purified 
by the fire !” 

When the smoking subsided, and the furnace resumed its red, de- 
vouring look, I saw the flag lying on the coals, in a mass of fuel, half 
black, half bright, that looked as if in the act of separating to go off 
in light cinders. But no part of it was rent away, while it grew hotter 
and hotter, till it shone before me in an entire web of threads of fire. 

Then the boy drew it forth, with the aid of an instrument, and tossed 
it up in the air, till it was cool enough to be handled. After this, he 
rubbed it and shook it till every particle of ashes and dust was gone ; 
when he spread it out, and displayed it in its perfect form. It looked 
whole and new, and its colors were bright and beautiful as those of the 
bow of promise 

Meantime, the ship had been righted ; her hands were all found to 
be safe, and uninjured by the disaster; and she now stood up, fair and 
stately, with the flag again hoisted in its proper element, after its con- 
flict with earth, fire, and water, and ready to resume her voyage. But, 
getting the ship under weigh produced so busy a scene of action, and 
the joy at our preservation, together with the thought of setting sail 
again, filled my breast with feelings that bubbled up so fast, that I 
awoke, and found myself actually exhausted with excessive emotion, 
and drawing in my breath as deep and Jong, as if respiration had been 
suspended during the whole of my slumber. 


The whole of what I have related, was for a long time so vividly 
marked on my mind, that I could hardly get rid of the impression that 
it was something which | had, in reality, experienced ; and, even now, 
it comes up to my memory among other events of my life, with equal 
pretensions to truth; and perhaps, more, to utility. For, while many 
of them only bring bitter or sorrowful reflections, this produces a train 
of pleasant and harmless, if not profitable thoughts, as I thus moralize it. 

I was looking downward, at what we were going through, and amus- 
ing myself with false lights, when the misfortue came upon our ship. 
No one can undertake the voyage of life under a better color than the 
Bethel Flag; it will come out bright at last, if it is made of the true 
material. ‘The lightning cannot shred it—the blast cannot rend it—it 
will not lie long upon the earth, nor take a lasting stain from the things 
thereof—the fire will prove its virtue and its imperishable worth. After 
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all the trials it may sustain from these assailants, it will rise again to be 
examined by the keen eye of the sun, and float in its pristine beauty 
upon the pure breath of heaven. 

The bark that bears this flag may not always sail on a smooth sea, 
nor be preserved from adverse winds. Vapor and darkness may some- 
times hang round her—she may run into breakers, and find the sea 
foaming over her, but she will not sink—she will not part—her owner 
and builder has made her strong—he knew she must sail on a perilous 
voyage, for ‘‘ the sea is his, and he made it.” She may be thrown up 
awhile on the strand, but this will be to save her from being swallowed 
by the deep, and to make her secure till the fury of the waves is over, 
and the shades of night are lost in the light of the morning. Her mar- 
iner may not always have strength to govern, or skill to direct her ; but 
when he has done all in his power, he may “ stand still and see the 
the salvation of the Lord ;” and find that the only ark of safety bears 
the Berne: Frac. nm 


FANNY WAITE. 

" ‘Tue father of Fanny Waite died when she was six years old, leaving 
to her widowed motlier the care of her education and her mainte- 
nance. ‘The poor woman was never in firm health. She was incom- 
petent to hard labor, and ignorant of those little genteel arts, by which 
a livelihood may be easily gained; but she looked upon her beautiful 
child, and resolved that, with assistance from above, she would do 
something to save her from poverty and dependence. She never had 
made a bonnet in her life, but she pulled to pieces one of her old ones 
and saw how it was made. She looked into the street, and noticed 
how the bonnets which went by were shaped, and fancied she could 
do them quite as well. The first one which she made did not quite 
answer her own expectations, nor those of the servant-girl for whom it 
was made ; her price, however, was so ‘ extremely reasonable,” that 
is, so extremely /ow, that another, who wanted a bonnet, and had only 
a little to pay for it, ventured to entrust her with the care of its fabri- 
cation. In this attempt she succeeded to the admiration of all, and 
the consequence was, that, as people really pitied her, and were dis- 
posed to assist her, whenever they could do so without injury to them- 
selves, she soon had abundance of patronage. In a short time, she 
added to her first vocation, that of mantua-making, in which she was 
equally suecessful—and, from this time, neither poverty nor the fear 
of poverty, came to sadden the cleanly fireside of the Widow Waite. 
Little Fanny soon learned to assist her mother with her needle, and 
she was proud and happy to do so, whenever she was out of school, 
and there were no errands to be done. But before the little girl could 
find time to sit down to work with her mother, she was obliged, be- 
sides performing the errands when there were any, to wash up the 
tea-things, sweep the room and dust it; after which, she was quite at 
leisure to *f go to work.” A busy and cheerful little girl she was, with 
shining rosy face, and her sandy hair combed smoothly back and cut 
short in her neck. 

“Tt is a very hard life to lead,” said the Widow Waite, “ sitting still, 
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and only moving the arms, while the body is aching with fatigue, from 
morning till night. I should not be willing for my poor Fanny to lead 
such a life. She must keep a school, I think ; I shall not allow her 
to work much at my trade, for I believe in my heart it is wearing me 
out, faster than people think for, though every body tells me I cannot 
last long at this rate. If 1 can only keep the poor child along till she 
is able to take care of herself, I shall die contented. The friend of 
the fatherless will never forsake her, if she puts her trust in him.” 

So Fanny was kept at school. In the winter and summer she at- 
tended the district school, and, in spring and autumn, the private 
school, until her sixteenth year. She was the best scholar in the vil- 
lage ; and, what is a rare attainment for a good scholar, she had gained 
the friendship and good will of her schoolmaster. But, meantime, the 
bloom had faded from her mother’s cheek, and the light had gone from 
her eye. She walked with heavy and trembling steps, and the cough, 
seemingly quite insignificant in itself, but frequent, and perfectly un- 
conquerable, announced to her neighbors and to herself that the fatal 
consumption had fastened on her frame. 

She continued to work diligently, and kept her daughter at the school 
as long as her strength continued, and when it altogether failed, and 
she was compelled to yield to the power of her disease, she told Fanny 
that she was no longer able to work, and that it would be necessary for 
her to leave her studies, and take care of her at heme. 

It was a sad affliction to Fanny to quit the place where she had en- 
joyed so much: she felt as if her heart would break: she could not 
submit to it; but she looked up to her mother’s face, and noticed, for 
the first time, how miserably ill she was ; and, bursting into tears, she 
threw her arms around her neck, and sobbed aloud. 

** Dear mother,” cried she, as soon as she could speak, ‘‘ why did 
you not tell me to leave the school before? I was thinking of nothing 
but my lessons, or else I should have seen how sick you were. I shall 
never forgive myself for neglecting you so long, and I am afraid it was 
working so steadily that made you sick. You shall never work any 
more. I will do all the work now. I can never repay you for all you 
have done for me. Soon you shall be quite well again, and then you 
shall go out and enjoy yourself, and I will wait upon you.” 

The Widow Waite did not, on that day, tell her kind daughter that 
her days were numbered ; that she was soon to depart hence, when the 
place that had known her should know her no more forever. She 
would not at once burden her young spirit with so many sorrows. 
Trouble comes soon and heavily enough, and, when it is anticipated, it 
is suffered twice. 

The spring came with its sunshine and its early flowers, but it 
brought to the sufferer no relief. Her life was ebbing fast, and, with 
the sweet south-western breeze playing over her cold features, she lay 
upon her bed of death. The heart-broken girl knelt beside her to 
catch the last words of affectionate admonition, which fell from her 
stiffening lips. ‘* Trust in the Savior, my dear child. Ask the direc- 
tion of his good Spirit that you may not go astray. ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge him and he shall direct thy path.’ ” 

In a few days the poor woman was borne to her lonely grave, fol- 
lowed by the weeping orphan, and the long train of school-girls, and 
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school-boys, and neighbors, who truly sympathized with her in her 
bereavement. 

Some of them offered to spend the night at her cottage, but she told 
them she ‘‘ should not feel afraid there ; her mother’s spirit would watch 
over her, and she should not be alone. She would trust in God, and 
he would never forget her.” 

It bad been the intention of the school committee to send to a neigh- 
boring town to obtain a teacher for the summer district school, as the 
former teacher had been married recently ; but considering poor Fan- 
ny’s destitute situation, and her excellent acquirements, they conclud- 
ed, in compliance with the wishes of the pastor, (a kind and humane 
gentleman, and a true father to all his people,) to offer it to her, trust- 
ing that her native good sense and good temper would make amends 
for her extreme youth and inexperience. 

They were not disappointed in their expectations from her. She 


was sincerely grateful to them for placing in her hands the means of 


support, and she entered upon her new employment with a determina- 
tion to do her very best, confiding in Heaven tor the wisdom and guid- 
ance, which are never withholden from those who earnestly seek them. 

There are some in this world, to whom kindness seems to be an in- 
stiict of the heart. ‘There are others, who are always predisposed to 
disobligingness and petulance. ‘They do, on the whole, intend to do 
justly and show mercy as Christians, but there is usually a long. strug- 
gle between the conscience and the temper, before they can persuade 
themselves to act in conformity to their principles. Whether this un- 
fortunate disposition comes by nature, or is the result of education, 
wiser heads must determine ; but this is true, that those are generally 
disliked, and always to be pitied, who are under the necessity of forti- 
fying their minds with powerful motives, before they can feel strong 
enough to do justly and kindly by their fellow-creatures. 

It was the blessedness of Fanny Waite that she found her pleasure 
in making others happy. She could forget her own loneliness and 
bereavement in the contemplation of the glad young faces around her. 
She would not sadden their light hearts by a gloomy countenance, 
when her smile was like the dawning light to their spirits. She spoke 
to her pupils in cheerful tones, and with cheerful looks, until her mel- 
ancholy had quite vanished away, and she was as happy as any of them. 
It was only in her hours of retirement, and in the silence of the long 
winter nights, that she recollected that she was alone in the world, 
without a protector, and destitute of a permanent home. 

It was on one of these evenings, when the Widow Clenny, with whom 
Fanny at present boarded, had retired to rest, as usual, at half past 
seven by the wooden clock in the corner,—which clock, it must be con- 
fessed, was sometimes earlier and sometimes later, so that the poor old 
lady occasionally went to bed just after dark, declaring, she ‘ did n’t 
feel an atom sleepy,” and then again, when the clock was tardy, she 
sat up and yawned and nodded until the minute hand came down to 
the appointed spot, by which time Fanny’s hair would be pinned up, 
and her work put away. ‘‘ Dear me,” said the old lady, ‘* what makes 
you go to bed so early to-night?” ‘* I’m sleepy,” said Fanny. ‘ Dear 
me, so I have been these two hours,” the old lady would reply. Well— 
as I begun to say, it was on one of these evenings, that the widow had 
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retired, and Fanny was sitting up alone, rectifying sums in arithmetic, 
inventing patterns for samplers, and picking out, by the tremulous 
light of a brown tallow candle, the bad stitching trom cotton cam- 
brick wristbands. Her summer district school had long since ended, 
but she was now engaged in a private subscription school for those 
misses and little children, whose mothers considered that the winter 
district school had become too crowded and boisterous for the safety of 
their darlings. 

She completed the sums, made two sampler patterns, put the wrist- 
bands in order for stitching again, set, with slate and pencil, two 
copies of ‘‘ pot-hooks and trammels,” for two babies of four and five 
years old, and mended her dress, where a little rogue of a boy, in sheer 
playfulness, had run his fingers through a small hole, thereby making 
ita large one. While she was doing all this, she was in good spirits ; 
but after the whole was finished and put away, and she had sat down 
to knit on her stocking of fine white cotton, she began to feel very 
sad. Every body knows that knitting is no employment for the mind. 
There is some agreeable variety in patch-work. ‘There is much  per- 
plexing thought about making a dress. In putting together a bonnet, 
there is real amusement; but knitting an interminable fine stocking— 
a cotton stocking, which is much harder for fingers than worsted, and, 
above all, a white cotton stocking, which does not possess even the 
charm of color, leaves the mind all unemployed and desolate, if it has 
no other resource than the knitting. 

anny grew sad,—wishked she had an interesting book, or that it 
was only nine, as the old ciock falsely testified, or that the wind did 
not roar so, (she was afraid of wind,) or that she had some living crea- 
ture to talk with ;—and then she remembered that she had no near 
relative in the world, and she began to weep. ‘There was a rap at the 
door,—quite an unusual event at this hour of night, it being by this 
time nearly half past eight. Fanny hastily wiped her eyes, and con- 
sidered with herself whether she should dare to go te the door so late 
at night, and whether she had not better call the widow; but she re- 
collected that it would take too long to wake her. She had read, in 
the papers, of houses broken open, and robbed, and their inmates bar- 
barously murdered ; and though such things had never happened in 
her native village, yet who could tell how soon they might? 

While she sat trembling, like a leaf, the door opened, and William 
Manning came in. Ife was the son of one of their distant neighbors, 
a tall, handsome young man of twenty-one, frank and gentlemanly in 
his deportment, and altogether a favorite with the ladies. Fanny 
knew him very slightly : but she was so relieved to find it was not a 
robber, nor a murderer, nor a witeh, who had disturbed her, that she 
jumped up from her seat, overturning the three-footed light-stand and 
the tall brown candle, which she did not stop to replace until she had 
shaken hands with bim, exclaiming, ‘*O William Manning, [’m so 
glad it’s nobody but you—I was next thing to frightened to death.” 

* So 1 began to think, as you did not come to the door,” replied 
William, quite encouraged by the cordial reception he had met; ‘I 
was coming home from singing-school, and, as I passed by, I saw you 
sitting alone here crying so, | just came in to inquire if any thing had 
happened to you.” 
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* O,” said Fanny, blushing deeply, ‘ I thought the curtains were 
drawn ;” and she looked up, and perceived that they were wide apart. 

** No, they were not drawn,” said William, ‘‘ and the road is nearly 
as high as your windows, and you had so bright a fire, I could not 
help looking down at you. Are you well to night?” 

“QO, yes, quite well,” said Fanny, “only a little dull this evening. 
Mrs. Clenny always goes to her chamber at half-past seven, and then 
I am quite alone; and though I am always gay when I am in com- 
pany, | cannot help being sad when I am alone; for, you know, my 
friends are all gone, and I have no near relation in the world ;’—and 
the tears started into her eyes again. 

William sympathized very cordially with her—told her that he was 
rejoiced that he had happened to call this evening—that in future he 
should often bring his sisters to see her. The village bell soon after 
rung the hour of nine, and he bade her good night. 

From this time William came either with or without his sisters, to 
pass the evening with Fanny ; and soon a report was in circulation 
throughout the village, which, for a wonder, was not altogether wide 
of the truth, namely, that ‘* William Mauning was courting Fanny 
Waite.” 

No sooner was this affair noised about, than Fanny’s good friends, 
one and all, dropped in to give her their opinions respecting her in- 
tended alliance, as the matter was not supposed to be as yet settled. 
** She ought not to marry a person of whose character and habits she 
was entirely ignorant.” Fanny thanked them, and listened patiently 
to what they had to say. 

They all told her pretty much the same story, illustrated, however, 
by different individuals with different anecdotes. They agreed that he 
was a young man of good person and prepossessing manners, of re- 
spectable education and agreeable connexions, the master of a nice 
little house and farm, &c.; but Fanny was exceedingly chagrined to 
hear them coincide in other and less flattering particulars. The sing- 
ing-school was kept in the large hall over the grog-shop and variety- 
store of the village; and it appeared that, whenever William attended 
the singing-school, he regularly went down, in the course of the even- 
ing, to take a glass of spirit; and also that all hisevenings, which were 
neither spent at the singing-school nor at Widow Clenny’s, were passed 
in the bar-room of the tavern, with Capt. Barney, over a mug of flip 
and a chequer-board. On Sunday evening, of course, he attended the 
“singing-lecture,’ as there was no singing-school on that evening ; 
although, to acknowledge the truth, it was precisely the same thing, 
only as the more conscientious thought it was not so well to have a 
school on that day, and as the singing-master was determined not to lose 


any time, he merely gave it that name to pacify them; for none of 


them could say there was any harm in making and listening to sacred 
music on the Sabbath evening. So they had the singing-lecture, and 
the minister and deacons attended it, although it was in the same 
place and conducted in the same way as the school, excepting that 
there was a little less of fa sol la, and rather more of the sacred words 
of the tunes ; but quite as much fun among the young people as at 
other times. ‘If it had not been for the name of the thing,” (as the 
poor Irishman said, after he had “ worked his passage” in the canal- 
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boat, by leading the horse) they might as well have gone to a singing- 
school. 

It appeared that William always attended this lecture, and never 
failed, although it was the Sabbath, of going down to get something 
warming in the store. Besides, William had no religious principles, 
and Fanny was a churcli-member,—a consistent professor of a holy 
faith. How could that difference be reconciled ? 

Fanny listened to their arguments, and pondered them as well as 
she might, with a heart strongly prepossessed in favor of William Man- 
ning. ‘ He has faults,” thought she; ‘I wish I might ever have the 
pleasure to find a person who had none—I never yet have found one. 
Allowing that he has faults, cannot they be cured? I had many faults 
myself, but the care and perseverance of my mother prevailed against 
them. I do not now allow myself in any thing I consider wrong. 
And why should not William Manning, with a heart all alive to kind- 
ness and affection, be induced, by the entreaties of one, whom he ten- 
derly loves, to forsake whatever is an occasion of anxiety to her?” 
Perhaps he might have done so; but she should have waited until she 
had really seen the change, and until time had shown that it was 
likely to be a permanent one. 

She remembered her mother’s dying injunction, and kneeled to pray 
for direction from above; but she could not conceal from herself the 
fact, that her prayers were offered from a heart, predetermined to follow 
its own affections. She could not expect an answer to that prayer. 
She did not in reality wish for one. ‘The covenant, by which her 
blessed liberty was given into the power of an unprincipled, though an 
agreeable man, was hastily entered into, and, in the tumult of matri- 
monial preparation, all dissenting voices were lost. In vain were the 
regrets of her pupils, the advice of her frieuds, and the kind sugges- 
tions of her pastor. In the opening of the spring, a merry peal of 
sleigh-bells, and a long and gay procession, announced to the villagers 
that the wedding was over, and the bride departing to Ler future abode. 

Fanny’s new home was a pleasant one. It was a cottage which 
William had had built for himself, surrounded by a beautiful farm, 
upon which his best care had been bestowed. Here the young people 
promised themselves a long life of affection and comfort, unbroken by 
any evils but those to which all are subjected. One neglect, however, 
in their domestic arrangements, ought to have assured them that they 
had much to fear. At their cheerful fireside, the altar of family devo- 
tion was never raised. Did the masters of every household understand 
the benign influence of this institution; were they aware how power- 
fully it restrains from vice, and how surely it induces a spirit of kind- 
ness and forbearance, they would not live in neglect of it, and thereby 
forfeit the blessing which it does not fail to bring. 

The first few months afier their marriage, William continued to 
spend his evenings at home, excepting when the singing-school was 
open. ‘There he always went, and sometimes took Fanny with him ; 
but it was of no use, as she could not sing, and did not care to sit 
whole evenings hearing others sing, badly or well, as it might happen. 
Yet she really loved music. A pensive air upon the flute, or a mourn- 
ful ballad, or the distant bugle which she sometimes heard from across 
the river, would bring the tears to her eyes ,—not tears of sorrow, but 
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of a melancholy pleasure. William was quite glad when she at last 
declined going with him to the singing-school; for it made him un- 
happy and angry to see her look so seriously at him whenever he went 
down into the store to get something to drink. ‘* He meant to treat 
his wife kindly and well, but as for being governed by any woman, at 
this age, he would n’t submit to it.’ And he did not. He had had 
his own way too long to give it up to one who was already in his power. 
Ah! Fanny should have waited to see the reformation of his character, 
before she consented to unite her destiny with his. 

It was not long before Capt. Barney persuaded him to come to the 
store and take a game of chequers with him once in every week. 
“Should he neglect his old friend, merely because he was married? 
not he.” So he went once a week, and, at last, twice, and then three 
times a week, to play chequers with Capt. Barney, until, before two 
years were gone, he went regularly to pass his evenings at the store, 
while Fanny sat at home, rocking the cradle of her sleeping baby, 
more lonely than ever she had been at the Widow Clenny’s, and 
shedding far more bitter tears, than those which she hastily wiped 
away when first she heard his rap at the widow’s door. 

It seemed a very sad thing to the young wife to sit alone, by her 
cheerful blazing fire, evening after evening, although her husband 
always returned in pretty good season, and she never feared any un- 
kind treatment from him, except, now and then, a sullen retort when 
she provoked him by a gentile request that he would stay at home a 
little more. But her time of real trouble had not yet come. When 
the little daughter was three years old, and the little son just beginning 
to creep about the floor, Fanny had begun to understand what real 
trouble is. She had been married four years, during which time 
William had gradually become less and less affectionate, until now he 
seemed quite indifferent to the comfort of his family. He spent his 
days in gaming and intemperance, and returned late at night, furious 
and raging to his home. Fanny lay sleepless, trembling, and praying 
to Heaven for protection, until she heard his step on the threshold ; 
then the door was rudely pushed open, and threatening and abuse fol- 
lowed. He would complain of the food she had so carefully prepared 
for hin—*‘ it was just the thing he did not want, and not fit to be 
eaten.” Then he would throw it all in the fire, upset the table, break 
the dishes, and sometimes drag his wife from her bed and beat her, 
because she had not prepared him something else, although, perhaps, 
the rejected dish was his favorite when not intoxicated. Many times 
their neighbors, who, fortunately, were very near them, were aroused at 
midnight by the shrieks of the mother and her children, and came to 
their relief in time to save them from permanent injury. But Fanny’s 
cup of bitterness was not quite full. 

The little girl was the father’s pride. She resembled him in a re- 
markable degree. Like him, she was tall, and slender, and straight, 
with his own splendid black eyes and curling black locks. She wasa 
beautiful child, and her father was excessively proud of her. ‘The 
little girl feared him, because she had seen his violence to her mother, 
and when he asked her to go to the store with him, she would say 
‘she had rather stay with mama.” ‘This made him furiously angry 
with Fanny, whom he accused of trying to alienate the child’s affec- 
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tion from him. Notwithstanding the reluctance, which little Lucy 
could never conceal, he often took her with him, and sometimes kept 
her several hours in the bar-room, exposed to the noise, and quarreling, 
and profanity, which, at all times, abounded there. This was Fanny’s 
greatest grief, and she was not sorry to tell him, on one cold and damp 
day, that Lucy was too ill to go out, as her pale countenance and 
heavy eye plainly testified. As William was not yet intoxicated, he 
saw the propriety of her excuse, and did not insist on the company of 
his darling. ‘The poor child was, therefore, left to the care of her 
kind mother. Ilow was that kind mother’s care increased to over- 
whelming by the wicked influence of the father. He taught the child 
to admire herself at the glass, frequently forbade her doing the things 
which her mother commanded, and would not permit her to be punish- 
ed on any account. Fanny’s heart was almost broken. She only 
wished her daughter safe in heaven. With how many bitter tears and 
contrite prayers did she bewail her rash and foolish marriage, and sup- 
plicate the interference of Jfeaven in behalf of her lovely and as yet 
innocent and gentle daughter. 

The time had arrived. The hand of disease was bearing on the 
child, and when the mother saw her wasting away beneath it, she felt 
the trial was greater than she had Jooked for. It was heart-rending, to 
see that beautiful face and agile form changed and fading, even in 
their early bloom. Yet it was not so grievous as that pollution should 
come upon that pure young spirit. Ol! there is no evil so great as 
sin. Death is a friend, when he comes to save from its baleful power. 

Great was the father’s consternation, when he was told by the phy- 
sician that his idolized child must die. ‘There was no hope for her 
recovery. With the hectic flush upon her cheek and a wild light in 
her sunken eye, she was passing away to the heaven of rest and purity, 
‘‘where the wicked cease from troubling.” William forsook the 
bar-room, and watched by her sick bed, night and day. He wept 
bitterly, when she begged him ‘never to go any more to the place 
where the men drink and talk so, and not to scold and beat dear 
mother any more. Do pray to Jesus to forgive you, father, so that 
you may go tothe happy heaven where I am going, and where mother 
and little Willie are coming soon.” He promised his child with many 
tears, asked forgiveness of his wife, and knelt with them for the first 
time in prayer, for the restoration of the sufferer. 

«1 know that I shall die, mother,” said little Lucy, “ but I am not 
sorry now, because I shall go to heaven, and because father is so sorry ; 
—he will repent, and he will never be so cross to you any more. You 
will be happier than if I had lived, and father had been so cruel as he 
used to be.” Her mother kissed her cold cheek, but could not say any 
thing, and the little girl closed her eyes, and seemed asleep. Soon, 
however, she started violently, as if in a frightful dream, and cried out 
“ Father, father, don’t.” ‘* What is the matter, my dear?” asked her 
father. ‘‘Oh, 1 thought you was beating mother,—I am glad you 
was n’t,—do not ever again, father, will you?’ and her eyes closed 
again. 

Wiiliam buried his face in his hands and sobbed aloud. ‘ Poor little 
sufferer, she is gone to be at rest,” said Fanny, calmly, as she passed 
her hand over the damp forehead. ‘‘ Gone,” cried William, “ and 
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with those dreadful thoughts of me still fresh in her mind! O! if she 
could have lived one hour longer to forget them, and to give me time 
to forget them too! ‘This is the hardest of all.” 

Little Lucy was borne to her quiet grave, and again the house was 
still and lonely as before. 

William was wearied with weeping and being sad. He had not re- 
pented, and had never resolved to renounce his intemperance. He 
soon returned to the bar-room and became, as might have been ex- 
pected, much worse than ever. He did not take the little son to the 
store, for he was too young and no favorite with the father. He was 
therefore safe with his mother, except when that father came home 
raving under the influence of intoxication, when all the furniture was 
dashed about the room, and there was security only in concealment or 
flight. Tlow many miserable nights did litte Willie and his mother 
spend together during the gloomy year that followed Lucy’s death. 
Meanwhile, William was spending fast, and earning nothing. Beggary 
and wretchedness was their prospect. 

Let the miserable and despairing remember this, that, in the present 
world, there is no trouble, however great, but has an end. There is 
hope in the darkest hour, and deliverance in the time of fear, for those 
who trust in Heaven. 

It was on the evening of a general militia training, William had 
been out all the day, and Fanny had been weeping and trembling in 
the prospect of a terrible night. She laid her little boy in his crib, 
and knelt beside him to offer her mournful prayer, when she was 
startled by a rap at the door. It was the deacon—her next neighbor. 
He inquired for her health, and looked very grave. 

‘* Have you seen my husband?” asked Fanny. 

**T have,” replied the deacon, solemnly. 

** He was on his way home ?” observed Fanny, inquiringiy. 

** He was so,”’ answered the deacon; “ but I am sorry to tell you”— 
“ What ?” cried Fanny, sinking into a chair. 

“That he has met with a terrible accident,” replied the deacon ; 
indeed, Mrs. Manning, you must prepare yourself for the worst 
news. 

«Is he dead ?” asked Fanny. 

The deacon looked sorrowfully at her, but did not speak. She un- 
derstood him, and fainted. 

Poor William Manning had gone suddenly to his last account, unre- 
formed, and impenitent. As he returned from the training, intoxicated, 
and vowing vengeance on his wife for being so religious and stiff, he 
slipped in the miry road, and one of the baggage-wagons passed over 
his breast. 

Fanny sorrowed for him, honestly ; not for his loss, for she knew 
that, had he lived, he would probably have effected the death of her- 
self, and the ruin of her son ; but for himself. He had gone, unrepent- 
ing, to that world where there is no more change. “ As the tree falleth 
there it must lie.” It was a far greater affliction than the death of her 
lovely daughter, of whose blessedness she had no doubt. 

After William’s debts were paid, and his affairs settled, Fanny was 
equally surprised and grateful to find herself still in possession of the 
pretty cottage, and the small garden adjoining it. The residue of the 
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land had passed into the hands of the store-keeper. Her friends gath- 
ered about her, and solicited her to open a little school again. Fanny 
was thankful for the means of support; and, ready to exert herself in 
doing whatever she might, for the maintenance of her son, who was as 
good and intelligent a boy as she could have desired. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, 
“if my little Lucy were only here to share our quiet happiness, how 
much she would increase it—but she was taken away from terror, and 
contention, and wickedness—she is happier than we—why should [ 
complain?) She will not return to us, but we shall soon go to her, and 
our enjoyment will then be perfected.” EveRALLin. 


ETHAN ALLEN. 


Revoiutions produce singular men. The fame of Ethan Allen is 
somewhat widely spread, and his life, by Mr. Sparks, is acceptable, 
both for its own merits, and as the precursor of extensive American 
Biography. 

Eruan ALLEN was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, and he was the 
eldest of a family distinguished for enterprise. ‘Their names read like 
a Hebrew genealogy,—Ethan, Heman, Heber, Levi, Zimri, lra, Lydia, 
and Lucy. Four of the sons were engaged in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and the name of the eldest is perpetuated in our history, by the 
capture of Ticonderoga. Previous to this, he was engaged in the ani- 
mated controversy between New-York and New-Hampshire, as to juris- 
diction over the Verdmonts, and no “ village Hampden” ever made 
a bolder stand against ‘‘the little tyrant of his fields.’ The men, 
whose cause Allen upheld, were a hardy and unique race of yeomen ; 
men who came to an early resolution, rather to die upon their thresholds, 
than to pay for their farms twice. When Allen was at Albany, on 
this agency, the Attorney General pressed him to make terms for his 
constituents ; intimating that the end might be disastrous, or that 
“might often overcomes right.” Allen replied, that “ the gods of the 
valleys are not the gods of the hills.” 

The inhabitants of Bennington assembled and formally determined 
to defend their property by force ; and such a posse as the sheriff could 
collect, was repelled with menace and contempt. The civil officers 
were, in some instances, ‘‘ chastised with the twigs of the wilderness.” 
The dispute now assumed the appearance of an open war, and the 
Green Mountain Poys, who were men six feet high, elevated Allen to 
the command of their forces. He had several good captains under 
him, the most noted of which were Seth Warner and Remember 
Baker. ‘There were always enough on the alert to intercept a sheriff ; 
and the Governor of New-York, indignant at the cause of ‘‘ the law’s 
delay,” offered one hundred and fifty pounds for the apprehension of 
Allen. - But it was no easy matter to take Rob Roy on his native 
heath. Allen and his friends offered, in return, five pounds for the 
delivery of the New-York Attorney General. 

On a report that Governor Tryon was approaching with British troops, 
a plan of operations was devised to harass them by riflemen, before 
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they should reach the main body. But Governor Tryon’s movement 
was destined for posts on the lake. 

The war, therefore, reverted to petty squabbles between the people 
and the most pertinacious surveyors and peace-officers, who were pun- 
ished after a manner not known to any existing code. The Green 
Mountain Tavern, at Bennington, was the Court House, and a contu- 
macious doctor, a partisan of New-York, was suspended in a chair to 
a sign-post, twenty-five feet high, and by the side of a stuffed catamount. 
Many people collected to congratulate the doctor on his elevation. 

These border feuds arose to a pitch of exasperation that would have 
caused blood to flow, had they not been merged in the great revolu- 
tionary question. In March, 1775, Samuel Adams and Joseph War- 
ren, as members of the Committee of Correspondence, in Boston, sent 
an agent on a mission of political observation, in Canada; and the 
agent advised (from Montreal) that the post of ‘Ticonderoga should be 
seized after the commencement of hostilities. In eight days after the 
battle of Lexington, several gentlemen of the House of Assembly of 
Connecticut concerted a private scheme for the capture of the same 
post. They collected sixteen men, and Colonel Easton, who joined them 
at Pittsfield, enlisted forty or fifty volunteers, from his regiment of mi- 
litia. When they arrived at Bennington a council of war was held, and 
Allen was installed in the chief command. Arnold, who had just 
arrived from Massachusetts, to raise men for the same object, claimed 
the command, by virtue of a superior appointment; but the soldiers 
refused to be so commanded, and the Judas of the Revolution went as 
a volunteer. 

Opposite Ticonderoga, on the lake, Allen found a guide, Nathan 
Beman, a boy who often visited the boys of the garrison. He knew 
every nook of the fort, and every by-path to approach it. Eighty-three 
men only crossed before day-break, and before the sun rose Allen had 
entered the gate, and formed his troops on the parade, between the 
barracks. ‘Their three cheers roused the sleeping garrison. ‘The 
sentinel at the gate had snapped his musket at Allen and retreated ; 
another sentinel wounded an officer, but was cut on the head by Al- 
len, and surrendered No other resistance was made. Allen, conduct- 
ed by Nathan, hastened to the apartment of Captain Delaplace, and 
called at the door, in a voice of thunder, for the commander to appear, 
or that the garrison should be sacrificed. ‘The commandant, who was 
as good a sleeper as he was a soldier, rubbed his eyes, and asked by 
whose authority he was summoned to surrender ; to which Allen replied, 
“In the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
The captain raised his voice to expostulate, and Allen lifted his sword 
to strike, on which the garrison was given up. ‘The prisoners were, 
one captain, one lieutenant, and forty-eight privates. It was a great 
advantage to this country to possess the post; and, besides, there were 
one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, with swivels, mortars, and 
small arms, and stores. Allen despatched Warner to take Crown 
Point, in which he was successful. 

When Ticonderoga had surrendered, Arnold, ever vehement and 
insolent, assumed the command; but he issued orders which no one 
heeded, and Allen only was obeyed. Arnold entered the fortress side 
by side with Allen. 
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Allen soon after joined General Schuyler as a volunteer, by whom 
he was entrusted with an address to the people of Canada, where he 
raised two hundred and fifty men, to co-operate with Montgomery ; but 
he was taken with his force opposite Montreal, where he had placed 
himself, on the promise of Major Brown, to meet him, and attack the 
city; an act more daring than prudent. After a skirmish of neariy 
two hours, he surrendered upon being promised honorable terms. He 
and his thirty-eight comrades were treated civilly, till they entered 
Montreal, where General Prescott used them as the British were wont 
to treat their American prisoners. He threatened Allen with a halter 
at Tyburn, and ordered him to be bound, hand and foot, and put on 
board the Gaspee schooner of war. His irons were massive, and so 
fastened as to give him constant pain. He was thrust into the lowest 
part of the ship, where he had no bed or other article of furniture, than 
achest to sit upon, which some sailor, less barbarous than the officers, 
had lent him. 

At Quebec he was received on board another vessel, as an honora- 
ble prisoner should be ; and, considering the infrequency of such con- 
duct in a British officer, it rises to the dignity of a sublime action, 
though only an obvious duty of common humanity. He was divested 
of his irons, generously entertained by Captain Littlejohn, who declar- 
ed, in the spirit of a brave man, that on board his ship no brave man 
should be ill used. 

But the captive had too soon another jailer, in another ship, who re- 
placed his handcuffs, and confined him, with thirty-three others, in a 
single apartment, which they were not permitted to leave during a 
passage of nearly forty days. ‘l'o the negative credit of not starving 
his prisoners, the captain had a fair claim. ‘They had enough. At 
Falmouth, they were cheered with fresh air, and the light of day, and 
crowds of Englishmen assembled to see the prisoners, and indulge in 
one of the prerogatives of victory. Allen’s dress gave some gratifica- 
tion to curiosity, though according to Trinculo, any thing passes for a 
sight in England. He wore a short, double-breasted, fawn-skin jacket, 
a vest and breeches of sagathy, worsted stockings, and a red worsted 
cap. There is a great choice among evils, and their confinement was 
more tolerable in Pendennis Castle than on board the ship. ‘They had 
air and light, gratis, and the further luxuries of bunks and_ straw. 
Allen was much favored by the warden, and the star of fortune shone 
more benignantly upon his table than on his couch, for he had his 
meals from the commandant’s table. ‘Though satisfied with the pres- 
ent, he had some inquietude about the future, and the halter at T'yburn 
would intrude upon his thoughts. It was ramored, however, that some 
friends of America, or of mankind, were about to obtain a Habeas 
Corpus in favor of the captives, and the government then used them as 
prisoners of war. ‘They were freed from their irons, and put on board 
the Solebay, the captain of which seemed to make a distinction between 
prisoners and men. Ife had neither lenity nor civility for them. His 
first address was to order them off the deck, below, where, however, an 
Irish master-at-arms, used Allen with great kindness. 

The ship touched at Cork, and here some gentlemen of that city 
sent to the prisoners a suit of clothes each, and a better supply to Al- 
len ; together with a profuse quantity of sea-stores. ‘To this was added 
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fifty guineas, seven only of which Allen accepted. This was charac- 
teristic of Ireland, and the captain of the Solebay acted also in charac- 
ter; for he took away the liquors, and confiscated to the use of the 
crew all the sugar and tea. A good suit, however, and a laced hat, 
obtained for Allen greater privileges on deck. 

Arrived at North-Carolina, he was transferred to the Mereury, which 
was commanded by an officer of the usual stamp. He forbade the sur- 
geon to attend the prisoners when sick, saying that it was of no conse- 
quence, as they would be hanged at Halifax; and they had to con- 
tend with hunger, scurvy, and the captain. ‘Their situation was every 
way deplorable. At Halifax, Allen moved a guard to deliver a letter to 
the governor, who gave them immediate relief; and they were fortu- 
nate enough to be transferred from the ship to the jail. 

Next, they were ordered to New-York, and Captain Smith, of the 
Lark frigate, used them as though ke had been himself a prisoner. He 
said tothem, “ This is a mutable world, and one gentleman never knows, 
whatever his situation, but it may be in his power to help another.” “ A 
transition so unexpected,” says Allen, “‘ drew tears from my eyes, which 
all the ill usages f had before met with, were not able to produce.” 
He had on the voyage an opportunity to avert a conspiracy for the mur- 
der of the officers, saying that he would, at every hazard, defend Cap- 
tain Smith’s life. Human misery has seldom been more excessive than 
among the prisoners of war then in New-York ; of this Allen had his 
share. He was immured in a cell, where he passed three days without 
food. The sergeant, who was inspired with as much nerve to resist 
humanity, as the commander in chief, refused all offers of money or 
appeals of compassion. While Allen was on parole in New-York, an 
officer of rank offered him the command of a regiment of royalists, and 
tracts of land, at the close of the war; to which he replied, that he 
doubted if the king would at the time have land enough left in Amer- 
ica, to redeem pledges of that kind ; and that, if his faithfulness had 
recommended him to General Howe, he should be loth to lose such 
good opinion by unfaithfulness. 

In May, 1778, he was released, and he hastened to the Green Moun- 
tains : he was received with transports at Bennington. 

On his release, he had been appointed a colonel in the Continental 
Army, ‘ in reward of his firmness, fortitude, and zeal, manifested in a 
long and cruel captivity, as well as on former occasions.” The pay 
commenced from the date of his captivity. 

When peace returned, he resumed his agricultural pursuits, and pub- 
lished his peculiar views of natural religion—a crude and worthless 
performance. He was solicited by Shays, and his associates, to take 
command of the insurgents, in Massachusetts; but he sent back the 
messenger with a reprimand for his presumption. 

He died suddenly, of apoplexy, in 1789. He was a man of a strong 
mind, of rough manners, and not very smooth words. His actions were 
generally right, if his reasoning was not. He was eccentric, but per- 
severing, brave, generous, faithful, and true. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER Xil. 


In 1801, allured by the extraordinary advantages, literature and the 
arts and sciences had long derived from the celebrated literary fairs in 
Frankfort and Leipsic, | formed a project of establishing a literary 
fair in this country, to be held alternately in New-York and Philadel- 
phia; and accordingly issued circulars, dated December, 1501, to all 
the booksellers and printers in the United States, inviting them to 
meet in the city of New-York, on the first of June, L802, for the pur- 
pose of reciprocally buying, selling, and exchanging their respective 
publications. 

The project was favorably received by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and consequently a large meeting was held in New-York on 
the day appointed. I drew up a form of constitution, which was 
adopted, a society formed, and Hugh Gaine, the oldest printer and 
bookseller in the United States, appointed President. 

The plan appeared to work wel) in the commencement. It pro- 
duced a good understanding and harmony among the booksellers, and 
valuable interchanges of books. This state of things continued for a 
year ortwo. But at length it produced an evil that had not been 
foreseen, and which outweighed all its advantages. Country booksellers 
published large editions of popular books with half-worn types and on 
inferior paper, with which, by means of exchanges, they deluged the 
country,—-and in many cases the city booksellers had on their hands 
good editions of the books thus re-published. ‘This unexpected result 
rendered the city booksellers dissatisfied, and they by degrees with- 
drew. The fair, however, ‘‘ dragged its slow length along” for four 
or five years, and then sank into oblivion, 

In the year 1502 a distressing circumstance occurred, in which I 
took a warm interest. A certain John Fullerton, an Englishman, a 
player of decent deportment and deep sensibility, but only a second- 
rate performer, had unfortunately, I cannot tell how, excited the ire of 
some thoughtless,—perhaps I might say wicked,—young men, who 
attacked him in the papers, and generally hissed him, sotto voce, when 
he came on the stage, or else, in some very intelligible mode, express- 
ed their disapprobation. At this he was sorely annoyed,—yet bore it 
for a considerable time; but finally, the cup of his mortification and 
endurance was filled, and he could bear it no longer. One night, 
when he came off the stage, after having been very roughly handled, 
Thomas Stiff, the hair-dresser of the Theatre, who performed the 
same function for me, and informed me of the fact, saw him, when he 
entered the Green Room, strike his forehead with his clenched fists, 
and swear some very violent oath, that ‘‘they would be the death of 
him.” This threat was soon realized. Within forty-eight hours he 
was taken a corpse out of the Delaware, into which he had thrown 
himself, in a fit of despair. 

On this occasion I published a pamphlet, entitled “‘ Cursory Reflec- 
tions on the calamitous fate of John Fullerton, addressed to the fre- 
quenters of the Theatre and to the theatrical critics.” 
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‘« Parts may be praised.....coop NATURE is adored ; 

Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword ; 

And never on the weak ; or you ‘Il appear, 

As there, no hero, no great genius here.” Youna. 


For this pamphlet I was most outrageously attacked in a New-York 
Magazine by a critic, probably one of the culpable parties. 

The following extracts are a fair specimen of the spirit of this publi- 
cation :— 


“ The effort to excel, even when unattended with complete success, ouglit to 
be regarded with indulgence and lenity...... Modest, unassuming merit ought al- 
ways to be taken under the protection of the generous. Many a timid periormer, 
whose debut promised but little in his favor, has, by kindness and fostering 
encouragement. been elevated to a very high degree of respectability in his pro- 
fession, to which he never would have attained, had he been treated with rude- 
ness and severity. This has been remarkably the case with some of the bright- 
est ornaments of the British stage. Nothing but incorrigible impudence, vanity, 
or gross neglect of the audience, ought to experience the merciless severity which 
we sometimes see exercised in newspaper criticisins, and exhibited in the marked 
disapprobation too often witnessed in the theatre. When a performer, after due 
time for preparation, makes his appearance on the stage, depending almost wholly 
on the prompter's assistance, he deserves no mercy ; and were Roscius and Gar- 
rick themselves restored to life, and guilty of such insolent conduct, they ought 
to be hissed. This displays so total an indifference for the audience, and such a 
dereliction of duty, as admit of no apology, and unquestionably deserve the most 
caustic criticism. 

“Will the formidable host of newspaper critics allow me to address a few 
words to them on this subject, with all due deference? The object of theatrical 
criticism is not, as some seem to believe, merely to expose faults, and deal forth 
censure. ‘This is a most egregious error, and, to say no worse of it, implies great 
defect of judgement at least. There is more true taste and infinitely more good- 
ness evinced, by an ingenious and accurate discovery of excellence, and by ap- 
propriate and just encomium, than by the detection and display of imperfection 
and deformity. Even when censure is really necessary, it ought to be delivered 
with delicacy. The critic ought to consider what would be his own sensations, 
were he dragged forward and abused without the power of defence. All the purposes 
of criticism may be effectually answered without wounding the feelings of per- 
formers,evenof mediocre talents. On such, praise may be very frequently bestowed 
without violating truth ; and opportunities of doing this, ought to be seized, when 
they oceur. Over occasional errors, arising from the imperfection inherent in 
human nature, a veil may be sometimes drawn without impropriety. Let the 
critic bear in eternal remembrance, that he wages a very unequal war with the 
performer, who, however his superior in other points, may be totally unaccustom- 
ed to write, or, even if he be not, is debarred of the advantage of newspapers to 
make his defence, or to retort the attack....and is even totally ignorant of his per- 
secutors. This consideration would disarm a truly generous assailant. Such a 
man would scorn to attack an enemy on unfair terms. Let the critic, too, reflect, 
that however elegantly he rounds off his periods, and however sportively he may 
write, his labors tend to dry up the source which supplies sustenance to a consid- 
erable number of people. While he is thinning the seats of the play-house, he is 
depriving many of bread. This, | need not say, is a truly serious consideration. 
The character of an assassin, who stabs in the dark, cannot be a very desirable 
one. Yet, what other term can be applied to the anonymous writer, who, goaded 
on by the blackest malignity, remorseiessly pursues his unoffending, his defence- 
less, his prostrate victim, till he renders life an insupportable burden, and hurries 
him on to the awful precipice of self-murder !’’* 


The system of taxation in Philadelphia has been, time immemorial, 
iniquitous, and to the last degree unequal. About seven-eighths of the 





* This was written at a time when a most ferocious critic published his Lucubrations in Phila- 
delphia, in which he appeared to delight to torture the feelings of the performers, and, not content 
with decrying their professional talents and performance, wantonly and wickedly assailed their 
private characters. 
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taxes have been levied on real estate, of which a most unequal portion 
has been laid on rents. In the year 1806, being a member of the Se- 
lect Council, I united with Stephen Girard, James Vanuxem, Joseph 
Read, and some others, members of both councils, to endeavor to 
introduce a change, and relieve real estate by following the New-Eng- 
land example, and that of Baltimore and other cities ; that is, by levy- 
ing a portion of the taxes on personal property. ‘To prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the change, I published a pamphlet entitled— 

‘*‘Cursory Reflections on the System of Taxation established in Philadelphia, 


with a brief sketch of its unequal and unjust operation.” 
‘6 Fiat justitia—ruat calum.”’ 


Although the subject was of deep interest to every person in the city, 
who possessed property, real and personal, yet the pamphlet fell still- 
born from the press. ‘here were not fifty of them sold. I offered to 
the Select Council a set of resolutions on the subject, which were 
adopted, of which I annex two :— 

“ Resolred, That the system of city taxation, heretofore pursued, by which real 
estate has borne to the amount of seven-eighths of the whole of the taxes, is neither 
equal nor impartial. 

** Resolved, That it is expedient, proper, and just, that the owners of personal 
estate, who derive an equal benefit from the police of the city with the owners of 
real estate, should contribute a due proportion of the expenses requisite for the 
support of that police.”’ 

The following view of the then existing system of taxation will fully 
evince its injustice :— 

“‘ According tu the assessment made for three years, the real estate of Philadel- 
phia has been estimated as follows :— 


4804 . . . . 6,719,401 dollars. 
1205... . 7,235,214 
1806... . 7,195,692 « 


“It is very difficult to ascertain, with any degree of precision, the amount of 
the personal estate of the city. It has been, by good judges, estimated as high as 
sixty millions of dollars; by others, forty, and fifty millions. To avoid controver- 
sy, and to give the friends of the present system as fair a chance in the argument 
as they can desire, 1 shall admit the lowest of these estimates, and take forty 
millions as a data to reason upon. 

“The reader will be ready to conclude, that the owners of forty millions of one 
species of property, enjoying their full quota of all the advantages arising from the 
police of the city, should contribute nearly six times as much towards supporting 
the city expenses as the possessors of seven millions of another species. This 
would be a tolerably fair calculation, according to every principle of reason, jus- 
tice, and propriety. But what is the fact? It is disgraceful to be told—in truth 
hardly credible—It is, in fine, that of about 200,000 dollars, raised on the citizens 
of Philadelphia for 1805, real estate paid about 175,000 dollars. Four-fifths of the 
remainder were raised by a personal tax, or tax upon professions and occupations, 
to which every citizen, not actually a pauper, is liable. The small balance of 
5000 dollars, or thereabouts, was levied upon horses and cows, which alone are 
taxable, of all the articles of personal estate.”’ 


The following ts a striking example of the inequality of the system, 
even as it regarded ground-rents, and houses, independent of its injus- 
tice in exempting personal property almost altogether from taxation. 
The house No. 122, in Market-street, which I owned, and in which I 
lived, would have rented for eight hundred and fifty dollars. The total 
taxes were about eighty-five dollars, of which the owner of the ground- 
rent, [sixty-four dollars,] a poor widow, with five or six children, paid 
fifteen dollars and seventy-eight cents—or nearly twenty-five per cent. 
J paid seventy dollars, only about nine per cent. on the net rent!!! 
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There were individuals in the city at the time, worth from fifty to 
two hundred thousand dollars in bonds, mortgages, and stocks, who, 
not having any real estate, did not pay as much taxes as the widow re- 
ferred to above ! 

stephen Girard did not pay as much taxes for all the stock of his 
Bank, and all his bonds and mortgages, as were paid by a single 
ground-rent of two hundred dollars !!!! 

We, that is, the members above mentioned, prepared “ an ordinance 
to assess, levy and collect a tax upon personal estate,” which was pass- 
ed by the Select, but rejected by the Common Council. It was intend- 
ed to divide the amount of taxes about equally between real and per- 
sonal estate. 

Among the reasons assigned by the opposers of this ordinance was 
the following sagacious resolution, introduced into the Common Coun- 
cil, as part of a string of eight, equally cogent, offered in that body by 
a very excellent citizen, Nathan Sellers :— 

“ Resolved, That as personal property is, in a great degree, the life and energy 
of a city, being that which principally originates and subsists it, such property 
ought to be rather invited to than driven from the city |!” 

Some change in the system, as regards ground-rents and houses, has 
since taken place—so as to diminish the oppression on the ewners of 
the former property ; but personal property remains on about the same 
footing as formerly. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 12. 


LETTER XIII. 


In the year 1810, the apple of discord was thrown among the citi- 
zens of the United States by the question of a renewal or non-renewal 
of the charter of the Bank of the United States, which was to expire 
on the third of the ensuing March; the discussion of which was car- 
ried on with great acrimony. [ took a deep interest in the question, 
and withdrew myself from the care and attention to my business for 
three months, devoting myself with all my zeal and energy to the sup- 
port of the renewal, anticipating, as I did, the disastrous consequences 
that were likely to result from the host of state banks, for which the 
dissolution of that institution would afford a plea or pretext—the 
probable depreciation of their paper—and ultimately the suspension of 
specie payments. The great body of the democrats were opposed to 
the renewal; and of the party I stood almost alone in this city; was 
regarded by many as having abandoned them; and made myself hosts 
of enemies among my quondam friends. 

I wrote a series of essays, in which I endeavored to disprove the 
reasons adduced in favor of the non-renewal, and to place in the strong- 
est point of light, the arguments on the opposite side of the question. 
These essays, about, as far as I recollect, sixteen or eighteen in num- 
ber, appeared in the Democratic Press, published by John Binns, who 
displayed the laudable, but rare impartiality, of allowing me free access 
to the public eye, although himself decidedly hostile to the Bank. He 
never rejected a single paragraph or essay. It is to be regretted that 
such a course is scarcely ever pursued at present. But truly, in the 
inflamed state of the public mind, it would hardly be tolerated. It 
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would diminish the circulation of any paper that would pursue such a 
system, however laudable. 

I was assailed with great severity in Binns’s paper, and in the Auro- 
ra. Personalities were by no means sparingly dealt out. My reason- 
ings were attempted to be turned into ridicule, and my motives impugn- 
ed. I fearlessly pursued my course, regardless of vituperation or 
ridicule. 

Among the arguments used against the bank, one, regarded as the 
most formidable and unanswerable, was, that it was ‘a National 
Bank,” and, if re-chartered, would be under the control of the govern- 
ment; whereas, the government did not possess the power to appoint a 
single director, clerk, door-keeper, or messenger. 

While this absurd argument was employed to foster prejudices on 
one side, it was alleged, on the other, that the institution was hostile 
to the government, whose measures it used its influence to thwart. It 
was likewise accused of being an English Bank, or a branch of the 
Bank of England. 

In reply to the first argument, I ventured to predict, and the event 
has realized the prediction, that should the charter be allowed to expire, 
the consequence would ultimately be, that, as a National Bank for fa- 
cilitating the fiscal operations of the government could not be dispens- 
ed with, if the existing bank were allowed to expire, a new one would 
be created with larger capital, greater power, and connected in some 
degree with the government by subscriptions to the stock, or by the 
appointment of a portion of the directors. In fact, such a Bank was 
about this time suggested, I believe, by Mr. Gallatin. 

“The Bank of the United States, like the Bank of England, of which it is an 
imitation, a counterpart, and in all its operations a branch, was originally instituted 
upon a use which was made of the feebleness of a relaxed society after a great 
revolutionary exhaustion, to create a moneyed interest, which was to supersede and 
occupy the place of those interests which were solemnly promulgated in the De- 
claration of Independence. 

“From the hour of our triumph to this hour, in which the destinies of this na- 
tion are placed in jeopardy, never has the system of England ceased to operate, 
directly or indirectly, for our subjection ;—and this Bank has been an active, assid- 
uous, inflexible, and never-shrinking agent of that Power and her purposes. 

“From that day to this, the whole course of that all-corrupting Bank has been 
directed with an uniformity unsurpassed, to the serrice and use of England, and 
to the injury and abuse of this nation.” [Aurora.} 

“ The man who would vote in favor of that institution, after the experience that has 
been had of its pernicious and hostile management against the interest of the nation, 
ought to be forever held up to public scorn, and branded with the reproach that at- 
taches to it, at every election that he may afterwards have the temerity to become 
a candidate.” 


One of the writers, after enumerating a mass of dangers from the 
existence of the bank, winds up with saying— 


“Tf the charter were renewed on the plan proposed to Congress, I doubt 
whether any state bank, from Georgia to Maine, would, for any bencfictal purposes, 
EXIST ANOTHER DAY! 

“If we are liable to such evils as these are, by the operations of this bank, it 
cannot too soon be destroyed. Better encounter the whole at once, than have 
them hang over our heads, like the sword of Damocles, ready to destroy us.”’ 


To this I replied :— 


‘“« This is as wise reasoning as that of a man, who, having an excellent house in 
the neighborhood of such combustible materials as placed it in danger of being 
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one time or other consumed by fire, thought it prudent to burn it down himself, 
to prevent the possibility of such an accident at a future day.” 


It may appear strange, but it is as true as it is strange, that among 
the queer arguments alleged against a renewal of the charter, (and 
queer enough some of them were,) one was, the necessity of winding 
up the affairs of the institution, in order to ascertain whether it had 
been conducted fairly, and was able to pay its debts, of which strong 
doubts were pretended to be entertained !!! 

“ It is necessary to the public safety, and to the general prosperity, and to establish 
confidence in all useful banking institutions, that this Bank, which has had so 
many years of prosperous trade, SHOULD WIND UP ITS AFFAIRS, in order that the 
public should know how far it has fulfilled, or how far it has exceeded its trust, 
on which there are various opinions, which can never be reconciled but by a 
clear winding up.”’ durora. 


Among many of our citizens, a bank-phobia prevailed to an extent 
that is at present scarcely credible, and indeed would not be credited, 
were not the evidence still in existence. ‘They were for destroying all 
the state banks, as well as the Bank of the United States, regardless 
of all the appalling consequences. To such extravagant lengths will 
wild enthusiasm and blind devotion to party lead men. One of the 
writers against the bank, in the Democratic Press, who signed his 
essays “ A Country Clown,” assuming the possibility of their being all 
demolished, exclaims, exultingly :— 

‘Were it even so, it would be a consummation devoutly to be wished! The 
good, if they produce any at all, can never balance the evil they do.” 


He went on to say :— 


** Let us suppose not only the extinction of the Bank of the United States, but 
with it EVERY OTHER BANK,—what would be the mighty ruinous consequences ? 
Just the loss to the whole community of the intrinsic value of the scraps of paper 
upon which their notes are stamped or written, and no more. Some of your 
accommodation gentlemen might be retarded in their prospects and speculations 
on the industry of the laboring part of the community,—but the loss to the whole 
society would be a great gain! 

* The death of the meanest ploughman, or even plough-horse, would be a vastly 
greater loss than the dissolution of the Bank of the United States! This would 
abstract so much from the useful labors of the community, by which every person 
in it is supported in all the comforts, conveniences, and necessaries of life. 
Whereas the Bank of the United States never raised a single bushel of wheat, 
nor even a single head of cabbage, nor a single pumpkin, potato, or turnip, 
during its whole existence, nor never will!” Country Clown. 


Jesse Atwater, of New-Haven, published a pamphlet, styled ‘‘ Con- 
siderations on the approaching Dissolution of the Bank of the United 
States ;” in which he held the same sentiments in somewhat different 
language. 

“Ifa great fire should be kindled, and all the bank paper thrown into it, and 
the United States Bank charter, and the charters of all the other banks, together 
with all the promissory notes, bills and bonds belonging to the banks, with all 
their books ;—and if the fire should wholly consume them, the ashes would add 
more rea] wealth to the nation than all of them put together !”’ 

“These,” I observed, ‘ are very candid declarations ; and I dare 
say will command the decided approbation of every unprincipled debtor, 
not merely in the United States, but in the world. What a glorious 
millenium it would be, to burn all the notes, bills, and bonds, for which 
value was given, but which it may be neither convenient nor agreeable 
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to pay! But why confine the conflagration to the bills, notes, and 
bonds, held by banks?) Why not set the devouring flames in motion 
to destroy all those vile instruments of tyranny wherever they may be 
found? Why should A, who has borrowed ten thousand dollars from 
a bank, with which he has purchased a valuable plantation, be favored 
by the destruction of his obligation—and B, who has borrowed the 
same sum of a capitalist, be unjustly obliged to repay it?) ‘This would 
be really a very partial procedure, and unduly indulging one class of 
citizens, while another, equally well entitled to the indulgence, and 
equally well disposed to profit by it, is debarred from any participation 
in the advantage. | abhor such inequality ; and trust that whenever it 
becomes the order of the day ‘ to burn the bills, notes, and bonds,’ held 
by the banks, all other bills, notes, and bonds may be subject to the 
same process of singeing.” Letters to Dr. Seybert, page 57. 

The directors of the bank were highly culpable. ‘They took no 
pains, through the press, to vindicate the institution from the number- 
less calumnies by which it was assailed. ‘They were actuated by a 
sickly sense of delicacy, lamentably misplaced. This they carried to 
the extravagant length of declining to furnish me with some informa- 
tion for which [ applied to the cashier, and which was necessary for 
the purpose of repelling some of the accusations alleged against them.* 
My letter was not even answered. It is difficult to conceive of greater 
folly. Tam persuaded that had they pursued a totally different course, 
and engaged adequate defenders, and supplied them with means of 
vindicating the institution, as most assuredly they ought to have done, 
the charter would have been renewed. The reason assigned to me, after 
the affair was over, by one of the directors, Robert Smith, Esq. with 
whom I had some conversation on the subject, was, that they did not 
wish it should appear that there was any connexion or understanding 
between them and me!!* A most frivolous reason, and worthy only 
of a company of school-boys. It is wonderful how much nonsense is 
displayed in the public proceedings of men not individually destitute 
of good sense! The operations of such bodies are often decided by 
the opinions of those least competent to take the lead. Truly did 
Oxenstiern say, “ See, my son, with how small a portion of common 
sense the affairs of the world are managed !” 

The directors, however, sent two citizens, Rebert Smith and 
Paschal Hollingsworth, to Washington, to advocate their cause. 
The choice was not the most judicious: they were both federalists ; 
and the latter was one of the most uncompromising members of that 
party. Two zealous enlightened democrats, in the existing state of 
party feeling, would have had infinitely more weight. Mr. Smith was 
probably as suitable an agent as any man of his party. His manners 
were mild and bland, and his address well calculated to win on those 





* On this subject I made the following complaint, in the letters to Dr. Seybert: “ T have labored 
under a most diseouraging destitution of materials and documents, Those whose proper province 
it was to furnish them. have most cautiously forborne from the communication in the most extras 
ordinary manner. The motives were those of delicacy. Whether the course pursued was, under 
existing circumstances, perfectly correct, the public must decide. All Thave to observe upon it is, 
that it has disabled me from doing that degree of justice to the subject to which it was entitled, 
Had I possessed the proper materials, | should have made the case incomparably stronger.” 

t T hope it will not be improper to state, that for all the efforts T made in defence of the bank— 
the time bestowed on the subject, and the money expended in the journey to Washington, and in 
paper and printing, ! never received the thanks of the Board, The agents received each a service 
of plate, value $1000. 
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whom he had to conciliate. But the operation of the then unpardon- 
able sin of federalism weakened even his influence. 

One morning, towards the close of the session, as I lay on my bed, 
pondering on “the prospects before us,” | was suddenly struck with 
the idea, that, being regarded as an ultra-democrat, and being inti- 
mately acquainted with some of the most influential members of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, who would probably place some reliance on 
my judgement, as having been for years a bank director, and long en- 
gaged in extensive trade, | might be able to convince them of the 
danger of a non-renewal. Without a moment’s delay | hurried out of 
bed ; and, having signed some checks and notes, and left directions 
for the management of my business, | was, in less than an hour and a 
half, in the stage, on my way to Washington, without consulting any 
individual. 

I immediately applied to Findley, Smilie, and others, and used all 
the arguments I could think of, to convert them to my opinion. 

Finding that in the course of the debates some most absurd asser- 
tions and assumptions were presented, L wrote and had printed a 
pamphlet, entitled 

“ Desultory Reflections on the ruinous consequences of a non-renewal of the 
Charter of the Bank of the United States. 

* Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hic labor.” 

This was a hurried publication, written in a few hours, and con- 
tained some observations that were not sufficiently, guarded, and gave 
offence to the speaker, who would not allow the copies to be placed on 
the desks of the members. But this did not prevent the members from 
perusing them—as they were handed to them as they entered into the 
chamber. 

I published three editions of this pamphlet, which I distributed 
gratuitously, at my own expense. 

I wrote another pamphlet of eighty pages, of which I published twe 
editions, which I also distributed gratuitously at my own expense. It 
was entitled ‘“* Nine Letters to Dr. Adam Seybert, Representative in 
Congress for the city of Philadelphia, on the subject of the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States.” In this I enforced all 
the reasoning of the Desultory Reflections, by new facts and argu- 
ments. Atmong the rest, one was, that our government had sold, some 
few years before, to Francis Baring, two thousand two hundred and 
twenty shares in the stock of the Bank of the United States, at forty- 
five per cent. advance, for which he paid one million two hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand dollars, by which it cleared three hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand dollars ; that the purchase was made in full con- 
fidence that the bank was to be as permanent as the Bank of England, 
otherwise the sale would not have been made at any considerable ad- 
vance; and that, as the stock would come down to par, if the charter 
were not renewed, Mr. Baring would have just cause of complaint of 
the honor and stability of our government. 

On the score of constitutionality, I assumed, that if the original act 
of incorporation were unconstitutional, all acts to enforce it, or to 
extend its powers must be equally so—and that Nathaniel Macon, 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Mr. Jefferson, President 
of the United States, having respectively signed a Bill, enacting 

“ That the President and Directors of the Bank of the United States shall be, 

and they are hereby, authorized to establish offices of discount and deposite in any 
part of the territories or dependencies of the United States, in the manner and on 
the terms prescribed in the act to which this is a supplement :” 
And Nathaniel Macon, George Clinton, President of the Senate, 
and Thomas Jefferson, having signed a bill, ‘‘to punish frauds com- 
mitted on the Bank of the United States,” all these conspicuous citi- 
zens gave their solemn testimony in favor of the constitutionality of 
the charter. 

But all arguments and facts on the subject were in vain. The Bill 
for a renewal was indefinitely postponed on the 24th of January, ISI1, 
in the House of Representatives,* and in the Senate rejected on the 
20th of February, by the casting vote of the Vice-President, George 
Clinton, on the ground of unconstitutionality, notwithstanding his vote 
recorded above. When these facts and the smallness of the majority 
are considered, no man, I trust, can doubt, that had the bank detend- 
ed itself properly, it would have triumphed. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, March 7, 1834. 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON LONG EARS. 
‘© Ear him! "ear him! ’earthe honorable member!”? Cry of a Cockney at the Hustings. 


Iam atrue son of the Puritans, and therefore an admirer of all 
long-eared gentry. ‘Talk of a large nose! The joke is in having 
long ears. The nose is a sneaking, neutral sort of a fellow, that seats 
himself plump, right in the middle of the face; but the ear takes one 
side or the other ; generally both sides, and, therefore, must be in the 
right. The ear is, also, the most important functionary of the two; 
for a man’s reputation is often at the mercy of the ear, but never of 
the nose. These organs, these ‘ side-intelligencers,” have been sadly 
abused, and most shabbily treated in modern days. Novel-writers 
will write most eloquently, in describing their heroes or heroines, of the 
color of their hair, the shape of their noses, the turn of their lips, the 
expression of their countenance, and chase a smile or a dimple from 
one cheek to the other; but not a word of their ears. Not one of 
Scott’s heroes or heroines have ears; or, at any rate, it is a mere matter 
of inference with the reader, whether they have or not. In ancient 
times it was the custom of females to suspend jewels from the nose as 
well as the ear ; but, with the advance of civilization, the former was 
dropped, and the ear only was raised to this dignity. This is about 
the only custom we retain from an uncivilized age as worth keeping ; 
and it shows, in my opinion, as plainly as the universal consent and 
usage of all nations, wise and unwise, can show, that the ear is the 
master organ of the human frame. 

“ Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 
with Dr. Johnson, and it will be seen that this honorable member has 
not always been treated as shabbily as it is now. If we may believe 





* Mr. Findley voted in the negative, and Mr. Smilie in the affirmative, on the postponement. 
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Sir John Mandeville, (and he had great credit with Columbus,) the 
people of a portion of China have such large ears that they use them 
for cushions. Sir John himself used his own for a night-cap, as I read 
in a volume before me ; and we have the word of Montaigne, sceptic 
as he was, that in Peru large ears are esteemed a great and most 
beautiful ornament. It is settled, I believe, that Homer had large 
ears, as well as that he was an early riser. Commentators do not 
agree whether the one-eyed Polyphemus had one or two ears. Some 
assert that the escape of Ulysses is proof-positive that he had but one,— 
that while in the cave he kept himself always in the direction of the 
earless side of the giant’s head, and thus, being unheard, effected his 
retreat. 

In Rome, the females wore jewels of every description in their 
ears, and the men wore chains. ‘They thought so much of this organ 
that they did not tap a man on the shoulder, as we do, to draw his 
attention, but were accustomed vel/ere aurem, to pull him by the ear, 
whence, probably, our custom of boxing the ears is derived. I can 
easily imagine Juvenal clapping both hands to his ears, when, in a 
passion at the stupidity of the poets, and the sensuality of the profli- 
gates of his time, he exclaims, at the opening of bis satire, ‘* semper 
ego auditor tantum ?”—still must my ears ? The family of the 
Aurelii were named from the largeness of their ears, as any etymolo- 
gist may see at once; and I could hardly refrain from breaking out 
into a horse-laugh, a few days ago, as, bearing in mind this circum- 
stance, | was reading an account of a traveler, who stated that, while 
wandering among the ruins of Pompeii, he stopped to examine an 
inscription on a door of the house of Aurelius, and disturbed a whole 
nest of ear-wigs. Shakspeare, among other things, knew human 
nature; he was well aware of the great value the Romans set upon 
their ears. Strange that an unlettered player should know so much 
of the realities of the world,—of the Roman world. What an exqui- 
site allusion to the value the Romans placed upon their ears, there is 
in Anthony’s speech over the body of Casar,— 





“ Friends! Romans! Countrymen! lend me your ears !”” 


Ears were scarce in Rome in later days; and we have a knowledge 
of the mode of punishment adopted by the Roman governors in the 
time of the apostle, from his frequent exclamation,—‘* Let them who 
have an ear to hear, hear !” 

An old writer tells an amusing story of a witty knave, who went to 
an old woman, in London, and bargained for as much lace as would 
reach from ear to ear. When the price was settled, he told her he 
believed she had not quite enough in her shop, for one of his ears was 
nailed to the pillory at Bristol, Many an Englishman went to his 
grave, in the sixteenth century, with but one ear, leaving the other 
nailed to the pillory to look after his reputation. Then was the glory 
of ears in England, when they had the honor of giving a name to 
millions, and became more prominent by the black velvet scull-caps 
that gave them the name of prick-eared puritans. 

There are certain modes of speech, that break out, now and then, 
in spite of prejudices and one’s teeth, which show the importance that 
is almost universally, but tacitly, attached to this honorable member, 
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(pardon us, Senators!) We say of one who has the confidence of a 
great man, that “‘ he has his ear ;” and I can very readily enter into 
the astonishment of a Frenchman, but little acquainted with the En- 
glish language and idioms, who, upon being told of various members 
of the cabinet that “ had the ear of the Executive,” asked the precise 
length of the Executive ear, or if he had more than the common num- 
ber. We ask if such an one has an ear for music; but it would be 
deemed disrespectful to the supremacy of the ear, if we were to ask if 
one had a nose for smell, or a leg for walking. We speak of a man’s 
** fallag over head and ears” in debt, or in love,—thus placing those 
flankers of the head next to the head itself. Combatants are described 
as ‘falling together by the ears.” I once heard a person assert seri- 
ously that, rather than cheat another, he would cut off his finger nails. 
I should have placed full confidence in the fellow if he had said he 
would lose an ear. In some stages of society the laws would be satis- 
fied with no less than an ear—thus showing the importance of this 
organ ; and it is only in the highest degree of civilization and _ refine- 
ment that they demand the whole body; but I never heard that they 
would touch the nose—even with a pair of tongs. ‘They sometimes 
have requested that one of the hands should be thrown in by way of 
making up the full complement of justice. 

Small ears are said to denote what is expressively called stinginess ; 
but I have known men with ears as large as those of Midas, who 
would spoil a hatchet to cut a copper into half cents, and were un- 
willing to pay for the instruments to make them with. I am in the 
same case with Cowper, who says that Nature, 


“‘ Though ears she gave me two, gave me no ears ;”’ 


and as the reader, probably, has concluded by this time that my ears 
are long enough, I shal! not trouble him with any farther description. 
S. Z. 


MY WHISKERS. 


Tuese perverse, indomitable subjects! I had rather bring up ten 
mules, or cultivate an orchard of crab-trees. ‘They grow every way 
but the right, and they are all colors that they should not be: they 
are more like the callipers on the face of a tiger, than an ornament 
son the cheek of a Christian. 

Amanda says—“ Cut them off, Mr. Capricorn.” Cut them off? I 
will first suffer decapitation: I will first see the whole human race de- 
capitated. I am Andrew Jackson for firmness to my friends, enemies, 
opinions, and whiskers. I don’t like to look too effeminate, and I am 
amiable enough already. No stranger, who sees the abbatis planted in 
front of my ears, will accuse me of effeminacy. 

But the manner in which this nursery grows is a trial of patience to 
the gardener. I have remarked at Nahant, that the prevailing winds 
have twisted the trees aslant, in one direction ; but I have brushed my 
whiskers one way, daily, and many times a day, for seventeen months ; 
yet do they still bristle all ways, like quills upon a hedge-pig, or the 
bayonets of a militia battalion. 
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Their color is naturally a “sable silvered,” as I am pleased to call 
it; yet [ must confess that were I covered with such a pelt, I should be 
very like a grisly bear. I have tried all the great inventions by which 
art perfects what nature leaves half finished ; but with indifferent suc- 
cess: once or twice | had a good scald—I beg my own pardon—a 
good dye ; but at other times I have encouraged quackery at the ex- 
pense of every thing dear to me—I mean, my whiskers. 


“| have pursued conclusions infinite, 
Of various ways and dye.” 


My first essay was with walnut juice, and it succeeded pretty well 
upon the whiskers ; but it turned my cheek darker than a Gipsey’s, so 
that for consistency I had to stain my whole face. I went three weeks 
to the African church; for the ladies banished me from my own pew, 
saying that if 1 chose to play Othello, I must look elsewhere tor a 
Desdemona. 

I next essayed mineral agents—but I applied my precious unguent to 
one side: it turned the color of the whiskers, tu be sure, in a trice ; 
but it was a fortnight before the skin grew again upon that cheek. Fi- 
nally, [ gave up my own inventions, in which [ was always ingenious 
and unlucky: when I was a boy, | invented a new fox-trap,—and so 
strong that it held me two hours by the thumb, till father came and 
took me out. 

At present my whiskers are ir a satisfactory state. My hair, as you 
know, has been compared to carrots; and the whiskers now are a 
shade or two lighter than beets. Under the chin I have a hirsute 
hedge, that shows like the coat of a buffalo. 

The ladies sometimes ask me why I will wear these whiskers ; but 
it is a great mind that will confess the motive even of great actions. 
Originally, then, I cultivated them because I have a small voice. I 
have rode in the stage-coach by night, and been invariably addressed 
by all present, as a lady ; and once when I had irsulted a major in the 
militia, he told me that my sex was my protection—it was, however, 
no protection to him, 

I speak, therefore, or, | may say squeak, as little as 1 can: I prefer 
to be judged by my whiskers, rather than my voice. When I am old 
I may talk more , for, should my voice continue as it is, it will in old 
age seem more natural. 

When I was a traveler, and in Italy, I was too urbane not to give 
and receive the usual salutations. In that pleasant country, where men 
kiss each other, I had a manifest advantage in every salute. I held 
the weather gage, and could choose my own distance. I had a musta- 
che, as long as the antenna of an old rat, and as stiff as knitting- 
needles. ‘These were not very ornamental, but they were of great 
practical use in kissing the capuchins. I had much of this sort of 
practice, for I frequented the Convents. I liked the capuchins—at 
the Jength of my mustaches, I mean—they were so careless of the fu- 
ture, and so iznorant of the past. At first, however, the advantage 
was on the side of the monks; and I was held at bay by them, as 
effectually as if their faces had been set with spikes. But I luckily 
remembered that I had a phial containing the odorous principle of a 
formidable and familiar American quadruped—which I was carrying 
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from Doctor Mitchell to an eminent European naturalist : when, there- 
fore, | had to take leave of a whole convent of my friends, I took out 
the cork, and was thus enabled to salute the friars upon about equal 
terms. 

Old Father Giovanni had a beard like a meteor. It was portentous ; 
it covered his breast like a blanket—but he used no washes or per- 
fumes. I verily believe that the hounds would have followed him when 
they would have lost the trace of a fox or a badger. He was but a 
sorry nosegay, to stand between the wind and nobility. In Alexan- 
der’s rooms you will see a fine head of him; but the artist has done 
what shears or razor never did for him—curtailed his beard. 

The whisker and its adjunct, the beard, have ever been held sacred. 
They are the fountains of honor: to touch them is an indignity, and 
to pluck a hair from them deserves death. Albuquerque the Great had 
memorable whiskers—he valued them accordingly; but he loved his 
country more. The public service required money. He hesitated not 
to pledge what was most precious to him, to raise it, and he mortgaged 
his whiskers. I have ample security of the same kind; but alas for 
the age! no one in State-street will take it as collateral to my note. 


H. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Tue perfection of human virtue is the joint production of piety, 
benevolence, and self-love; three great principles implanted in our 
nature by the author of our being. ‘To produce the happiest results, 
some may suppose, that each of these principles must be not only aided, 
but controled by the others; that if we cannot be too devout, we may 
love ourselves, or our fellow-creatures, too much. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to think that no other restraint is required for either of these na- 
tive passions, than what is imposed by genuine wisdom, by extensive 
and correct views of nature, and the immutable destinies, to which all 
creatures are subject. It is true that, from the influence of sympathy, 
we may give away that which may soon be indispensable to our own 
comfort or subsistence, or we may sacrifice, to a momentary effort of 
benevolence, our life, or our most efficient powers of body or mind. 
On the other hand, it is equally manifest, that, in the eager pursuit of 
our selfish ends, we may turn a deaf ear to the voice of wo, and tram- 
ple en the vital interests of all who come in our way. What then? 
Do these concessions affect the position we have taken? Does the 
blind devotee of any passion, however tender, however disinterested, 
promote, in the most effectual manner, the happiness or comfort of 
others? Is the common good secured, on any ordinary occasion, by 
depriving ourselves of the power or means of benevolent exertions for 
months and years to come, and becoming, perhaps, dependent on others 
for the necessaries of life? ‘Io save a fellow-creature from death or 
extreme distress, it is generous, it is noble, to assume a large share of 
his suffering or danger ; but enlightened benevolence, in proportion to 
the strength and authority, with which it reigns in our bosoms, will for- 
bid us to go beyond our strength in those generous exertions, which 
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might and would be shared by others, or which, at best, involve sac- 
rifices too great to be counterbalanced by any probable advantage. As 
little are the objects of enlightened self-love attained by those, who 
care for nobody but themselves. By every indulgence of his ruling 
passion, the selfish man counteracts every effort he makes. To say 
nothing of the retribution of a future state, he gives up, at once, the 
richest and the most durable enjoyments of life, and subjects himself to 
a train of disappointments and woes, which he can neither measure nor 
count. He engages in perpetual warfare with earth and heaven—with 
all creation, not excepting himself. His conduct is no less absurd, 
than if he threw away his silver and gold, and endeavored to fill his 
coffers with bubbles; or rejected substantial and delicious food, expect- 
ing to find a feast in chaff, or a banquet in vapor. From the experience 
of six thousand years, we know there are cravings in human nature, 
which piety and benevolence alone can satisfy. As well might we hope 
to preserve fire without fuel, or life without breath, as to promote the 
ends of self-love without the co-operation of benevolence and devotion. 
Though the semblance of prosperity and happiness may thus be attain- 
ed, we know it to be a phantom, and those; who are deceived by it, 
are in a piteous delusion. 

It is the same benevolent principle, which, according to the sphere, 
or the circumstances and relations, in which it acts, makes the faithful 
husband or wife, the kind parent, the dutiful child, the affectionate 
brother or sister, the disinterested friend, the generous neighbor, the 
undeviating patriot, and the ardent philanthropist ; and such is the har- 
mony of these several characters, that, so far as circumstances favor, 
they are and must be simultaneously or successively united in the same 
persons. ‘True, we may counterfeit the virtues of any station or rela- 
tion ; and, from misapprehension, we may deviate widely from our 
proper course in one sphere, while we faithfully discharge our duties 
in another ; but still it may be laid down as a principle, that he, who 
is not actuated by a spirit of benevolence in one relation, neither will 
nor can be disinterested in any other. The selfish neighbor, for in- 
stance, must change his nature, before he can become a real patriot, or 
a cordial friend. 

The name of patriot has been claimed by many, in almost every age 
and country, who had no just pretensions to that name; and not only 
claimed, but allowed by the infatuated or corrupt. It may farther be ob- 
served, that real patriotism has been regarded as a magnificent virtue ; 
as peculiar to men of genius, or the favorites of fortune. It is time 
that such misapprehensions were corrected ; that the nature of patriot- 
ism were better understood, its obligations more generally felt, and its 
highest honors more extensively presented to the eye of virtuous ambi- 
tion. 

What, then, is meant by a patriot? Most certainly it is one, who 
loves his country, and does every thing in his proper sphere to pro- 
mote her true honor, prosperity, and happiness. ‘To deserve this name, 
it is seldom necessary to command armies, to hazard life on the field 
of slaughter, to build navies or fortifications, to control senates by the 
power of eloquence, to labor for years in the mines of philosophy, or to 
invent or improve any of those arts, which are the objects of high ad- 
miration. If the definition given above be correct, all that is substan- 
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tial in this virtue, or, in other words, all that is really essential to it, 
is within the reach of every man, woman, or child; of the poor as well 
as the rich; the man of plain Common sense, no less than the genius 
or the scholar. ‘The peasant, who governs with integrity and discre- 
tion the little commonwealth within the walls of lis house and the en- 
closures of his farm; who trains up four or five sons or daughters in 
habits of sobriety, intelligence, and active virtue; is incomparably 
more entitled to the name of patriot, than most of those, who have 
assumed the name,—than most of those, indeed, on whom it is con- 
ferred. ‘The influence of such a family, however humble in station, 
is generally obvious to an attentive eye ; and where it is not to be dis- 
tinctly traced, there can be no reasonable doubt of its reality and 
importance. ‘The same blood, which is now flowing in a finger, will, 
sooner or later, pervade every other part of the body, not excepting 
the head and the heart, and communicate more or less of the health 
or disease in its own condition. Of the truth and importance of these 
remarks, we may find many a bright illustration in the genealogy of 
those, who have been most conspicuous, at once for the stations they 
have filled, and the benefits they have conferred on their country. In 
our republic, it is remarkable that many of those, who have filled the 
highest seats, and have been most deserving of public favor, have been 
the immediate sons of farmers or mechanics. 

To understand the nature of patriotism, we must discern clearly the 
nature of public happiness or national prosperity ; and in estimating 
the title of any man to the distinction of a patriot, we must inquire 
how far he has contributed to the real, the universal, the permanent 
benefit of his country; or at least, how far he has endeavored to ad- 
vance it. 

National happiness does not consist in a martial name. It is very 
questionable, at least, whether any advantage is derived from this source, 
any farther than it contributes to public or private safety by discour- 
aging lawless invasion; and there is reason to believe that martial 
exploits have more frequently invited, than deterred, new assailants. 
In a chivalrous or a warlike age, the desire of assaulting and over- 
coming one, who is famous for the victories he has gained, will of 
course add new fuel to an ambition, which is already too much in- 
flamed. Hence the splendid warrior, as such, has no title to the name 
of a patriot. ‘This depends not en the brilliancy of his victories, but 
on the disinterested zeal, with which he has incurred personal dan- 
ger, or hardship, for the safety and essential happiness of his country. 

Nor is there any invariable connexion between public prosperity 
and munitions of war, the number or magnitude of armed vessels, the 
extent of fortifications, or the plenitude of arsenals or magazines. 
Every superfluity of this kind is a dead joss for the present, and may 
be found an oppressive tax on future ages, while it may conduce, in 
several other ways, to national infirmity and suffering. Consequently, 
the politician, who aspires to the honor of a patriot, must found his 
claim on something else, than that of contributing, by the most de- 
cisive influence, to the promotion of such establishments. 

Nor, again, does any one merit the name of patriot by the mere ac- 
quisition of territory for his country, either by victorious arms, or 
efficient counsels. ‘The history of the world has proved, that neither 
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happiness, nor power, nor wealth is likely to be commensurate with a 
very extensive empire; but the reverse in each particular is more fre- 
quently the final result. Thus it was with the Persian, the Macedo- 
nian, and the Roman empires, 

Iinally, we may assert, that national happiness may be very far from 
corresponding tothe increase of population, the accumulation of wealth, 
or the improvement of the arts, whether useful or ornamental. The 
political ecormist, therefore, who makes either of these, or all the 
several things, which have now been mentioned, the ultimate or the 
principal objects of inquiry and pursuit, cannot, without a perversion of 
language, be called an enlightened patriot. The best results of his 
professions or endeavors would be an image without substance, or the 
body without the spirit of his anticipations. 

On a little reflection it must be evident, that, in estimating the hap- 
piness or prosperity of a nation, we must inquire into the balance of all 
that is enjoyed, and all that is suffered by each and every individual con- 
tained in the nation ; and the aggregate of all these computations will 
be the auswer to our general inquiry. In other words, public and 
private happiness are not only inseparable in their very nature, but 
they are one and the same thing. Consequently, if we would ascertain 
the most effectual means of promoting the welfare of a’ nation, we 
have only to inquire, what is comprised in the well-being of an indi- 
vidual; we are to consider how far it is generally affected by outward 
circumstances, and how far it is or may be independent of these, insep- 
arable from personal character, from intellectual attainments and moral 
habits. It has been observed, that all the social virtues are in perfect 
harmony one with another; that they are ail animated by the same 
spirit of benevolence, operating in different spheres and relations. ‘To 
this we may add, that all the legitimate objects of our pursuit have one 
and the same bearing, and that we cannot take a single step toward 
one, which does not carry us equally forward toward every other. So 
far as we consult well for ourselves, for the ultimate promotion of our 
own personal happiness, we advance the happiness of our families, of 
the vicinity around us, of our country and of the world ; thus accomplish- 
ing the will of Him, whom it should be our final object to please. On 
the other hand, while we study the good of our fellow-creatures in all 
the relations they bear to us, both near and remote, we cannot possibly 
miss of the highest enjoyment, our circumstances in life will admit. 
If these things be true, we may consequently add, that every deviation 
from any of the grand purposes of life is an equal deviation from every 
other; that every neglect of one involves the neglect of all; and that 
even a practical mistake in judgement must have an effect on the in- 
separable interests of the individual, and of all the circles of society, 
in which he moves. 

The true patriot, then, must be a wise and good man, active and 
prudent, just and benevolent, and last, though not least, devout in the 
full import of the term. He will regard his own personal interest, as 
much as others. He will be distinguished by a tender concern for his 
family, and his particular friends ; and, to secure his private and domes- 
tic prosperity, he will be industrious, temperate, frugal, and discreet. 
He will set a value, a high value, on those outward advantages, which 
are regarded by others. ‘The difference between him and other men 
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is, that he seeks and infallibly secures something better than money, 
or reputation, or power. His chief enjoyments are not those, which 
arise immediately and directly from his outward attainments, whether 
small or great. ‘They are derived from the cultivation of his mind, 
and the exercise of his moral and religious feelings, and from the hope, 
if not the assurance, that, while he is doing his utmost to improve the 
state of things at home, he is contributing most effectually to the gen- 
eral good. ‘This, he knows, will be the effect or the tendency of his 
example, at least. While he devotes every interval of leisure to men- 
tal employments, he does it not for the amusements of an idle hour ; nor 
for the gratification of his own vanity; but for the improvement of 
those talents, which will enable him to contribute more, in a variety of 
ways, to the essential benetit of lis fellow-creatures. Does he engage 
in lucrative pursuits?) It is not for the mere purpose of becoming 
richer than his neighbor, nor of procuring those luxuries, which are 
commanded by money: but for the far nobler end of promoting the 
welfare of others. ‘l'o his enlightened and benevolent mind, the high- 
est advantages he derives from lis private attainments, are reflective. 
They are those, which naturally and necessarily flow back to him from 
the society, on which they have exerted their benignant influence. By 
the unalterable laws of heaven, ‘‘ it 1s more blessed to give than to 
receive.” ‘l’o unperverted nature, it is delightful to see others happy ; 
and especially when the spectator has reason to believe, that he has 
himself contributed essentially to that enjoyment. 

A regard to the general good, most certainly, should have a com- 
manding influence in forming the general plan of life; in choosing our 
business, or profession, It is not enough, that the place or employ- 
ment be adapted to our natural taste, or our present inclinations. It 
is not enough, that it be countenanced by the law of the land, or the 
general sentiment. It is not enough, that we have reasonable satistac- 
tion of our capacity for it, and of the personal advantages to be deriv- 
ed from it. A consideration far more significant than either of these, or 
all of them together, is, whether it will be useful to others; whether 
the emoluments, we hope to enjoy, will be a gain or a loss, on the 
whole, to society; whether it will render it more or less united, virtuous 
or happy. Nothing but necessity will induce a true patriot to receive any 
thing from society, for which he does not render a complete equivalent. 
He will not, willingly, be indebted to any man, or community, so long 
as he has it in his power to requite, in any manner, the favors he de- 
rives from them. He will earn, by substantial merit, all the benefits 
of his social intercourse. Hence, he must have peculiar reasons to 
persuade him to enter a profession, which is already crowded with four 
times the number, which the publié good requires; and in which his 
talents are likely to be more than lost to his country. He will engage 
in no branch of traffic, which is evidently injurious to public or private 
morals, nor in any of those speculations, which consist merely in buy- 
ing and selling, without contributing, in any way, to the advantage or 
convenience of others. : : 

From the preceding remarks, may be readily inferred, what influence 
the enlightened patriot will be disposed to exert on the sentiments, the 
habits, and the condition of society, in all its circles, from the least to 
the greatest. He will be an advocate of personal liberty, civil and 
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religious, so far as it may be reconciled with public and private 
safety ; and, to this end, he will labor incessantly, for the diffusion of 
useful information, among all classes, from the highest to the lowest. 
He will make it a primary object to provide for the education of the 
young ; and contribute all in bis power to furnish the poor with the means 
of turning their leisure hours to a good account. He will discounte- 
nance, in the rich as well as the poor, every kind of luxury, which has 
a tendency to enervate the body or the mind; and especially that in- 
temperance, which brutalizes every thing human. He will be opposed 
to those amusements, of every kind, which are not compatible with 
economy, with refined feelings, and with the habits of virtue. On the 
other hand, he will encourage the arts of every kind, so far as they are 
likely to contribute to substantial comfort and enjoyment, and to diver- 
sify the labors and pursuits of an industrious community, without pro- 
ducing unfavorable consequences. He will do every thing in his power 
to preserve those institutions of his country, which have been found to 
be useful; and to counteract the restless spirit of innovation, which is 
threatening to sweep the land with the besom of destruction. He will 
look on stability, as one of the best characteristics of good laws, and 
good measures ; that permanence and regularity, without which no cal- 
culation can be any thing more than conjectures ; no enterprize can 
be safe, no Jabor can be sure of its reward. Nor will he limit his views, 
or his benevolent feelings to his native country. He will plead for uni- 
versal justice and generosity ; for that integrity and fair-dealing with 
all other nations, which might be a better defence from invasion, than 
the largest armies or navies. He will realize, that the influence of a 
free, wise, virtuous, and prosperous nation, must, from the nature of 
things, diffuse itself through other lands, and bring back, in return, a 
degree of glory and happiness, to be attained in no other way; infi- 
nitely surpassing, in real value, all that was ever gained by the proudest 
victory or the richest conquest. 

Such are some of the principal traits of the genuine patriot. How 
much, then, has the name been misapplied! How little reason have 
we to believe in the disinterestedness of those, who volunteer their ser- 
vice to the people, and use all the means, they acquire in rewarding 
those who suppport their pretensions! All public men, however, are 
not selfish impostors. All are not indifferent to the general good. All 
do not prefer their own aggrandizement to the essential interests of 
their country. Different ages, both ancient and modern, have furnished 
examples of those, who have been more willing to perform the labors, 
than to receive the emoluments or the honors of office. Moses, who 
had been caressed in the Egyptian court, from his infancy to his for- 
tieth year, cheerfully relinquished all the honors and luxuries of the 
palace, that he might share in the extreme sufferings of his country- 
men, and thus contribute to their deliverance from bondage. Aristides 
was an honor to human nature. While we see him pursuing a long 
course of inflexible uprightness ; meekly yielding to a sentence of ban- 
ishment from the ungrateful country, to which he had devoted the ardor 
of his affections, and the energy of his talents; coming forth from 
exile to unite his exertions with those of his rival, for the defence of 
that country, in a season of extreme danger ; receiving the keys of the 
national treasury, and holding them for years; and, with all his frugal- 
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ity, dying without property sufficient to defray the expenses of his fu- 
neral; we are proud even of the remote kindred we may claim with 
him. Socrates had such a regard for those interests of his country, 
which he supposed to be involved in the punctual execution of its laws, 
that he would not avail himselfof an opportunity for escaping from prison 
while under sentence of death, to which he had been subjected by the 
iniquity of his judges and accusers. ‘The history of our own nation, 
from its infancy to the present time, has produced among those who 
have been conspicuous for the stations they have held, as large a pro- 
portion of real patriots, we believe, as that of any other people ; and 
the discerning eye may discover, in the common occupations of life, 
many a pure and faithful spirit, whose name is not unworthy of the 
same page, on which we have enrolled those of Washington, Warren, 
Quincy, and those, who participated most cordially in their labors and 
perils for the benefit of their country. 

Worth is every where entitled to honor. In all the varieties of out- 
ward condition, the man of plain common sense, who is too much en- 
lightened to be deceived or cajoled by the sophistry or falsehood of a 
party, and too inflexibly honest to prefer any personal advantage to the 
liberty and welfare of his country; who discharges all his private and 
relative duties, without deviation or remissness ; has the grand essen- 
tials of nobility itself; a dignity, a kind of majesty, in the presence of 
which the glare of office becomes dim, and mere political greatness 
utterly contemptible. 

The welfare of every country, and especially of one, which pretends 
to be free, requires a constant regard to the characters of those, whom 
the people endow with honor and power; an invariable distinction be- 
tween the patriot and the party man; between those who seek office 
as the means of aggrandizing themselves or their friends, and those 
who merely accept it in obedience to their country, and the paramount 
desire of promoting the general good. ‘those electors, who disregard 
this grand distinction, may possibly wish well; but that wish must be 
so feeble, or so blindly exerted, that it would have been far better for 
their country, that they had never been born. W. H. 
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Principles of Government ; a Treatise on Free Institutions. dInelud- 
ing the Constitution of the United States. By Nathaniel Chip- 


man, LL. D. 


Mr. Chipman is an eminent Jawyer in Vermont. Ile has long en- 
joyed a high reputation for learning and patriotism. With an affee- 
tionate solicitude for the welfare of his beloved country, he has devoted 
his old age to the investigation and defence of those principles upon 
which its government is founded. He supposes the American Revo- 
lution to have established certain important principles of civil liberty, 
whose origin he endeavors to find in human nature.  Ilis maxim is, 
** Man desires to associate with man, and feels a pleasure at the ap- 
proach of his kind.” Assuming, therefore, the social nature of man 
to be the only ground, upon which any consistent principles in the 
science of legislation can be established, he has prepared and offered 
this volume to the public, as an elementary treatise on that form of 
government, which has been adopted in the United States 

Theoretical principles of government are not much esteemed by 
practical statesmen. Most governments origimated in force, and are, 
consequently, managed more in reference to temporary exigencies than 
to settled principles of right and justice. It is not so, however, with 
the government of the United States. This originated in the sacred 
right of self-defence, and is founded on principies, which are proper 
subjects of theoretical investigation. ‘To such an investigation Mr. 
Chipman seems to have come, in many respects, well prepared ; and 
his work bears honorable testimony to his knowledge of books, and of 
American politics. There are two points, however, in which he ap- 
pears greatly deficient—definite expressions, and conclusive reason- 
ings. Vague language and vaguer thoughts are very unsatisfactory to 
a young and inquisitive mind. An elementary work, in order to be 
popular, or useful, must be understood with ease ; and, te this end, 
the writer must think the more, as the reader thinks the less. 

As an instance of Mr. Chipman’s predominant fault, take the fol- 
lowing description of man as a moral being :— 

“On the right discernment of moral relations, either singly, or in their various 
combinations, arising from various objects, situations, and circuinstances, depends 
the justness of his moral perceptions ; on a full and right comprehension of the 
result, depends the knowledge of his duty. He is, from the constitution of his 
nature, capable of impressions from an infinite variety of objects, external and in- 
ternal ; for the operations and affections of the mind by refection become objects, 
and again have their impressions. These impressions give an equal variety to the 
modifications of his passions, appetites, powers, and faculties. The result of all 
these constitutes the temper, disposition, and character, of the man; and from 
the various modification arises, in a principal degree, the various influence cf mo- 
tives. Were man left in this situation he would be the sport of blind impulses ; 
—there is evidently a necessity for a balance, as well as some arbiter of moral 
action. Reason, by which he combines, compares, distinguishes, and marks the 
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result, has been considered by many, if not most of our ethical writers, as being 
to man the balance of his moral powers and the arbiter of his actions. I think 
this is not the office of reason. Reason is the hand that adjusts the balance, ex- 
tends and limits it, rather than the balance itself. Let it be observed, that reason 
is here used, not for simple intellect or intelligence, but for ratiocination or the 
power of reasoning. However nice and metaphysical these distinctions may ap- 
pear, they lead to some important Consequences in the moral economy of man.” 

If the reader need to have any thing pointed out to him in this par- 
agraph, it is its meaning But we are not disposed to dwell on 
faults, which of themselves are but too conspicuous. We hasten, 
therefore, to make a few selections in which Mr. Chipman appears to 
greater advantage. 

“ There is another check, arising from the nature of the constitution, and which 
is found in the public opinion of an enlightened community. This, although a 
moral control, acts on every department of the government, with a force, not un- 
frequently irresistible. It has obliged the legislature to repeal obnoxious, and to 
pass popular laws; it has eompelled the king to abandon his favorite measures, to 
dismiss his favorite ministers, and sometimes to employ others to whom he enter- 
tained a strong personal dislike.’ p. 143-4. 

Public opinion, it is well known, has great force in modern politics. 
Through the medium of the press, a question of right, or of interest, 
may be distinctly presented to all those whom it concerns, and their 
united decision carries along with it a power directly in proportion to 
their intelligence and number. Opinions thus formed, and based on 
substantial interests, constitute the predominant elements of political 
power in all free and intelligent governments. 

‘ Neither have the people, the original source of all power, retained to them- 
selves the sovereignty, absolute and unlimited.” p 

This is an important fact. And if there be one thing more than 
another, which needs to be distinctly understood, by some of our noted 
statesmen, it is this,—that there is no such thing as absolute sover- 
cignty vested in any body politic within these United States. 

“ An institution, agreeable to which the greatest wisdom, the most distinguished 
patriotism, the highest integrity in a ruler, cannot entitle him to the proper reward 
of his virtue, an expression of the approbation of his fellow citizens in his re- 
election to office, diminishes the most flattering interest which he ought to feel in 
their favor, and in some degree relaxes his sense of accountability to the tribunal 
of public sentiment.” p. 175. 

The principle of rotation in office is here condemned, because it 
exchanges practical knowledge for ignorance, and diminishes in offi- 
cers a salutary feeling of responsibility to public opinion. There is 
another consideration adverse to the adoption of this principle in the 
government of the United States. It fills offices en masse, so that the 
honest people, in choosing, as they think, only their president, are, in 
fact, electing their postmasters and custom-house officers also. Hence 
all the inferior offices in the gift of the chief magistrate are turned into 
political bribes, for which the mob of office-seekers are eager to barter 
their remnants of integrity,—deeming it, as they usually make it, a most 
profitable exchange. 





‘Tf, in the political consideration of taxes, the interest of the state—by which 
nothing more is generally meant than the interest of the majority,—come in com- 
petition with the interest of a particular class of citizens in their lawful pursuits, 
their interests ought not to be wholly sacrificed to that of the state,—much less to 
that of another class. Every affair of this nature ought to be conducted upon 
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the principles of a compromise of interests. In adjusting the compromise, how- 
ever, the magnitude of any interests in competition is not to be adopted as the 
only rule of preference. Such rule would frequently prove a total sacrifice of the 
minor interest.’ p. 224. 

These remarks are important. The government of the United 
States is rapidly becoming a government of interests, which, from nat- 
ural causes, must, more or less, clash; and it may become of the last 
; : aie Hom £ Be 
importance, in a crisis, to determine their just political resultant. ‘The 
majority vote will not settle this; for the majority interest is not the 
national interest, which is indivisible and not to be estimated in num- 
bers. Ifence the principle of compromise is indispensably necessary, 
to harmonize the jarring interests of this broad country. 

*¢ Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to the constitution, er on application of two thirds of the 
several states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which in either 
case shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as parts of the constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the several states, or by conventions 
in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode shall be proposed by con- 
gress.’ There remains one restriction in respect to amendments, ‘ that no state shall, 
without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate.’ ’’  p. 302-3. 

This is the manner in which the Constitution of the United States 
must be amended. While in its present form, it is the supreme law of 
the Jand ; and it can be altered only in its own way ;—herein is its 
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principle of sovereignty and self-preservation. That it will be peace- 
ably improved by an enlightened public opinion, so as to foster all the 
great interests of the people, and counteract the natural causes of dis- 
solution, which are ever active in so extensive an empire, seems to be 
a cherished hope of our most distinguished and venerable patriots. 
This sentiment Mr. Chipman has beautifully expressed in his closing 
paragraph. 

* Let us not then rashly, or from the pride of a prophetic spirit, conclude that 
this beautiful system is, with the craggy empires of antiquity, or the ill construct- 
ed governments of former times, destined to inevitable, and perhaps speedy disso- 
lution ; or that it must, in time, through the degeneracy of the people,—and a 
corruption of its principles, of necessity, give place to a system of remediless ty- 
ranny and oppression. Let us rather, while we entertain a rational hope that it 
may endure as long as the successive generations of men, attend with the calm- 
ness of philosophy to the enjoyment of its blessings and the improvement of its 
principles. To an ardent wish for its perpetual duration let us add the only means 
of securing it; let us endeavor to diffuse extensively the principles of useful 
knowledge, and to impress, on the minds of the rising generation, the sentiments 
of liberal virtue and genuine patriotism.’ p. 302. 

Whatever may be thought of the intrinsic merits of Mr. Chipman’s 
work, we value it most as a favorable omen of the tendency of our 
political institutions to create a distinct literature. It is justly consid- 
ered one of the greatest advantages of a republican form of govern- 
ment, that it, in one way or another, brings into useful operation all 
the intellectual power and practical talent of the people. Our free in- 
stitutions seem destined to produce a noble body of political and legal 
science. And from what such writers as Story, Marshall, and Kent 

ave already accomplished, we have good reason to believe that our 
] lready plished I l to bel that 
children will soon inherit such a rich store of legislative science as 
will forever preserve them, whether united or separated, from igno- 
rance and its consequent slavery. 
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The Deist’s Immortality, and an Essay on Man’s Accountability for 
his Belief. By Lysander Spooner. 


Events occur, from time to time, which, by a common consent, serve to divide 
and distinguish the history of the world into moral and political eras. The Ma- 
hometan dates from the flight of his Prophet; the Shaker inakes up his era from 
the time of Mother Ann Lee; and deeds. love-letters and notes of hand will, doubt- 
less, bear date from the wonderful discovery of the Book of Mormon, so soon as 
all the wor!d shall be sufliciently enlighted to believe in Mormonism. There is, 
indeed, an unwillingness and reluctance in mankind, to change even the epoch 
from which they date their business transactions. Old notions and long-cherished 
habits stick to one, long after he has forgotten the origin or reason of them; 
Christians, for this, or some other cause, have never adopted the “ Iegira” in- 
stead of their ** dane Domini; and we have no doubt, if it had aot been for the 
perversity of Antunasonry, the Craft, from the Entered Apprentice up to the 
Knight-Errant, would have continued to issue their decretals and diplomas, 
“ dnno Lucis,’ until every thing like masonie light lad been extinguished. 

Whether the publishing of the work, whose title we have placed at the head of 
this article, is to become one of those epochs, from which a new era is to bear 
date, can, probably, be better determined hereafter than now. Though, if the 
institution of the Christian religion was of suilicient importance to be considered 
the commencement of the Christian era, we do not see why the annihilation of it, 
which this book seems designed to effect, should not be an epoch of equal magni- 


tude. If, therefore, the author is not mistaken in his calculations, we may con- 
sider the nineteenth century as the last of that reign of error and delusion; and 
the year I=}4 as the first of a new era of Dersticul Immortality, and of the life and 
opinions of Lysander Spooner. 

The work of prostrating the Christian religion, in which so many men have, 
from time to time, been engaged, from Julian the apostate down to Fanny Wright, 
may be considered as accomplished by this new apostle of Deism. He has prored 
that there is neither sense nor reason in the delusion of that simple and unen- 
lightened class of nen, who are weak enough to believe in Christianity, and, with 
a single blow, has overthrown their whole system of faith and morals. 

At first, we contess, we had some misgivings in seeing the faith of our fathers 
so rudely and unmercifully attacked, and for a moment were alinost angry at this 
author for exposing it; because no man is willing to be told that he isa fool, 
though he may be rationally convinced, on the whole, that he is one. 

Sut the reasoning of this work is so original and conclusive, its style is so 


fascinatingly beautiful, its premises and conclusions 





re so exactly alike, that we 
had not read it half through, small as it is, before we began to wonder that so 
many had been fools so long ; and that it should remain for the ** march of mind” 
in the nineteenth century, for the first time, to outstrip error, which had been in 
advance of it for eighteen hundred years 

It is, therefore. with mingled pain and delight, that we have seen this ray of 
intellectual light bursting upon a dark and ignerant world,—delight, that nobody 
ean be ignorant hereafter—and pain, that so much money has been spent for 
nothing. We could not help thinking how much had been paid, even within a 
dozen years, for meeting-houses, ministers salaries, ordination dinners, tracts, and 
missionaries, and how much time had actually been lost in Sundays, Thanksgiv- 
ings, and Fasts, which oueht to have broueht, upon an average, fifty cents a day, 
in making shoes, spinning cotton, or hoing corn. And when we thought how all 
this might have been saved, if Mr. Spooner had only been born, in the place of 
Gibbon, or Hume, or Voltaire, or Tom Paine, or almost any other of that excel- 
lent class of conscientious men, who tried so hard and so unsuccessfully, to en- 
liehten the world, and who were wenk enough, themselves, at last, to yield to 
the terrors of the very superstition w i 





hich they had been so long combating, we 
could not but lament that his pamphlet had not been ushered into being some 
centuries ag i 


» It is true. almost every age of the Christian era has been pre- 
sented with all t 





he arguments that are to be tound in this remarkable production, 
and these have been repeated in all the various forms, in which depraved inge- 
nuity or abused talent could shape them. But our author, having perceived that 
these assaults fell harmless upon the against which they were aimed, 





doubtless measured with unerring ac 





i calibre and reach of his artillery, 
when he directed his trernendous b ittery against the very citadel of Christianity 
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Whether it was fair or manly for any one, so conscious of his own powers, to 
batter down, at once, a system which has gallantly withstood its enemies for 
eighteen centuries, we leave for others to determine. We must say, we were 
sorry to see it, because it looked like a giant striking down a dwarf,—it was 
doing violence to that rule of warfare which we learned in our boyish scuffles, of 
“taking one of your size’’ for an antagonist. 

But the triumph has been so complete that we are willing to forget how it was 
achieved. We fear that we owe our readers an apology for having kept them so 
long from the contents of this precious production. 

We have given its title at the head of this article, and its divisions correspond 
to the subject mentioned in the title page. 

In the first division, we have the reasons why a Deist believes in the immor- 
tality of the soul, which would be perfectly conclusive in our own minds, if the 
basis of this belief was not deduced almost entirely from the Bible itself. 


‘* Deists are led to believe in a future state of existence, by the consideration 
that without it our present one would seem to be without aim, end or purpose. 
As a work of Deity, it would appear contemptible. Whereas by supposing a 
future life we can /magine in our creation a design worthy of Deity, viz. to make 
us, finally, elevated, intellectual, and moral beings.” 


This is the first paragraph in the book, and may, as we suppose, be taken to be 
a condensed view of the author's creed, and the premises with which he starts 

We should like the doctrine mightily if we could only guess how the notion of 
a future state, or of a Deity, such as he supposes, first originated, if we keep ont of 
sight that fable—the Christian's Bible. It is the misfortune of those of us, who 
believe with this author, that we have no very authentic accounts of any such 
system of belief, as Deists hold to now, having been adopted before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The Jews, and those with whom they held intercourse, 
had, indeed, somewhat rational views upon this subject. But the books of their 
lawgivers, prophets, and poets, unfortunately, partook so much of the character 
of the preaching of the Author of Christianity, that those who have not properly 
understood the matter have been ready to assimilate these writings and opinions 
with revelation. 

We are, therefore, bound, in candor, to confess that our notions, as Deists, do 
not derive any great strength from the opinions of the Jews. 

Being somewhat of a novice in this doctrine of our author, we have looked, 
elsewhere, for the origin of the belief in a Deity, who is “to make us finally ele- 
vated, intellectual, and moral beings,’ and, of course, have gone to those nations 
who had the * theology of reason”’ in greater perfection than the credulous Jews. 
But we must contess, sub rosa, that we have no where been able to find any such 
Deity believed in as our author assumes to be the Deity of Deists. We looked 
at the popular theology of Greece and Rome, but we found a most unfortunate 
propensity in their gods and goddesses—* Deities’? we should cal] them—to do 
things which, now-a-days, are considered of not quite so elevated, intellectual, or 
moral tendency, as were some of the precepts of the Gospel. The family quar- 
rels of Father Jove and his spouse Juno, and the peccadilloes of Mercury and Vul- 
can’s beautiful wife, were thought a little too bad, even by the better sort of the 
Greeks and Romans. Plato and Socrates, too, were, doubtless, pretty learned 
men in their day ; but we frankly believe that a common laborer, at this day, who 
reads the Bible, knows more about the immortality of the soul, than twenty just 
such philosophers as they were, with all their learning. 

We are not certain that we strengthen our position in favor of a Deity of such 
pure and elevated, intellectual and moral taste, as our author supposes, if we look 
to barbarous nations, either ancient or modern. We shrewdly suspect it would 
have been necessary to have had a Temperance Society formed, in Odin’s Hall, 
before those who enjoyed the hospitality of his paradise, could have been elevated 
into *‘ intellectual or moral beings.'’ Which, of the all Deities which the theolo- 
gians of nature and reason worshiped before the introduction of what is called Rev- 
elation, our author assumes as the Deity of whom our ereation is so worthy a de- 
sign, we do not pretend to gness, and, therefore, take it as he leaves it—upon his 
own assertion. We lay aside all such eavils and trifling objections as we have 
alluded to, and although, speaking merely historically, it is true that the Gospel 
“ brought life and immortality to light,’ if we can only come to the conclusion of 
this author, that the Bible, in his words, is ‘a detestable falsehood,”’ we shall 
certainly feel at liberty to discard all historical evidence whatever, in the case 
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From the premises above quoted, the author draws the conclusion that the soul 
is immortal, and that Ais evidence of this * does not, like that on which Chris- 
tians rely, depend upon the truth of something else, which is doubtful.” If the 
reader is equally well satisfied upon this point, he is ready to follow the author in 
his comparison between the heaven of the Deist and that of the Christian. As 
there can be, of course, no such thing as revelation in the case, the heaven of the 
former must necessarily be altogether imaginary. Yet, ‘compared with these 
(the author’s) views and prospects, how puerile is the heaven of Christians.” 


* Many of them do, indeed, believe in the eternal progress of the soul; but they 
obtain not this belief from the Bible. it was the much scoffed at theology of rea- 
son and nature that taught them this doctrine.” 


How forcibly we were impressed, in reading this, with the liability one is under 
to err about what seems very plain. Until we learned the contrary from Mr. 
Spooner, we had thought the Bible indicated something like an eternal progress 
of the soul in a future state ; but we now find that the “ theology of reason and 
nature”’ alone taught this. We would give almost any thing to know when this 
system of theology took its rise, and who were some of its earliest doctors who 
taught this doctrine which Christians have stolen from them, and worked it into 
their own creed. But our author does not throw mach light upon this part of his 
subject. 

There are a great many things, nevertheless, in the Bible, which, if this work 
did not assure us to the contrary, we should be half inclined to believe indicated 
a future improvement and advancement of the soul. 

Our ministers have certainly told us so in their sermons; but as they are paid 
for preaching, we cannot regard their opinions in the matter. 

We had supposed there was implied in the very idea of soul, powers and ca- 
pacities of acquiring and retaining knowledge as well as the existence of passions 
and affections, which might be considered as among the elements of what we dis- 
tinguish as soul. We do not, furthermore, find any authority for believing that, 
in passing from the present state of existence to another, the soul loses a part of 
its elements while it retains the rest. We read in the Bible of knowing and 
being known hereafter; of love and adoration to be exercised towards a being 
pertect in his nature. ‘ihe Christian's God is described as possessing every thing 
which it is desirable to know or worthy of being loved—as the fountain of knowl- 
edge and light—and we cannot exactly see why, under such influences and in 
such society, when freed trom the weakness and embarrassments of human na- 
ture, a soul cannot and will not as certainly make an onward progress in the 
future state, as it does in its present feeble, beclouded, half animate existence. 

Probably, however, these opinions which we once entertained, were adopted 
like those of the rest of Christendom,—to use the chaste and beautiful language 
of our author,—* simply because it has been dinging in our ears from our child- 
hood,” and should, therefore, fade away before the new light which “the march 
of mind” is shedding upon the moral world. 

We should be glad to spread before our readers, if we had room, the evidence 
by which this author, who rejects all revelation as to a single state of future exist- 
ence, arrives at the conclusion that there are to be a series of successive exist- 
ences hereafter. We quote his conclusion. 


“ The Theory of successive existences is rendered probable by the obrious 
necessity of having our situations and the objects of investigation and reflection, 
by which we are surrounded, correspond to the state of our capacities.” 


We cannot, we confess, entirely fathom the author’s meaning here. The Bible 
has left the precise character of the future state in mystery, and we can only 
learn from it, that “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the things which God has prepared for those who love 
him.” 

Our author, while he rejects this Bible, because believing it is, in his words, 
“an hamuiliation calculated to destroy that self-respect which is one of the great- 
est safeguards of virtuous principles,’ does not seem to venture so far into the 
future, even as revelation has gone. 

We regret this beyond measure, because we are very curious to know “ the 
situations and objects of investigation,’ which are to be found in these successive 
existences. If he knew, he ought to have told us; and if he did not know, we 
think he ought not to have said any thing about it. We are sorry to find fault 
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with a favorite author, but we must be just to his faults as well as his perfections. 
For the benefit of our readers, we are obliged to substitute our own “ imaginings” 
for those of our anthor, to supply this defect; and, following the clue he has 
given us, we apprehend we can guess pretty nearly right. 

In the first place, there will be, of course, no such employment hereafter, as 
the Bible speaks of, and we may, ‘therefore, suppose our capacities then, will be 
the same in kind as they are in this life, and only improved in quality and 
enlarged in dimensions, while the “ 6 bjects of investigation ’ will increase in pro- 
portion. This little globe will, probably, grow to a universe. A man that can 
now lift a hundred weight, will then be able to shoulder the Alps and carry 
them around in a show-box. Mr. Benton, for instance, who now talks four days 
upon almost nothing, will then be able to make a speech of some two or three 
years duration, upon quite nothing at all. There will be mountains, and rivers, 
and suns, and stars, scattered around us, such as no geographer, but he who shall 
have gone through a sufficient number of these existences, could comprehend or 
describe. ‘That we may make no mistake on this point, we quote the following : 





Was ever a thought more full of sublimity ?—a thought, representing Deity 
in the far future as presiding over, not merely on universe of matter, or such limited 
intellects as ours are at their departure from this world, but as ruling over, occu- 
pying the thoughts and inspiring the homage of a universe of intelligences, in- 
tellectually and morally exalted and constantly being exalted towards a state high 
and perfect beyond our present powers of conception.” 


But we hasten to the second part of Mr. Spooner’s book-——“ An Essay on Man's 
accountability for his belief, “In this he undertakes to show how incredible is 
the story of our Savior’s life, and how blameless and innocent every man must be 
who sees fit to disbelieve and ridicule it. 

We shall not attempt to follow his statements or his arguments upon this sub- 
ject. Unfortunately we can find nothing new in his reasoning; and as the same 
has been so often urged before, and reasonable men still believe, we are very ap- 
prehensive he must lose his labor. But so it is, and always has been; and it is 
an old saying—unot borrowed from the Bible, and therefore to be credited—that 
“ error will run half over the world while truth is putting on his boots to pursue 
her ;”’ and we fear that, in spite of our author's book, there will still be men 
credulous enough to believe and regard the Christian revelation. 

But we forbear to trifle any longer upon a subject as important as that religion, 
which is the anchor of the Christian’s hope. Nor should we have noticed this 
impotent and harmless attack upon it, if it had not been one of the many publi- 
cations which the press is sending forth, from time to time, to poison and corrupt 
the minds of the unreflecting or unwary. We fear no ill consequences from pub- 
lications like these, upon minds which are disciplined by reflection, or accustomed 
to weigh and examine propositions that are presented to them. But there are 
many honest minds which may be disturbed by a plausible presentation of spe- 
cious arguments, though baseless, in fact, as the * theories” of modern infidelity. 

There are mysteries in Christian revelation, which the human mind cannot 
comprehend, But there are mysteries alike unfathomable in every object of 
nature around us. And let the rational Deist solve these, before he rejects the 
mysteries of the incomprehensible wisdom of the Christian's God, as either idle 
or absurd. 

There is a zeal—and fanaticism—manifested by infidels, which is quite as unac- 
countable as any of the doctrines which they affect to disbelieve. Admitting 
every thing that a Deist believes, to be true, that revelation is an idle tale, and 
that those who believe it are weak and deluded.—why should the Deist be so 
anxious to undeceive them? The delusion, at the worst, is a harmless one, and 
its tendency is innocent and moral. And it the soul is, indeed, immortal, and if, 
according to the Deist’s belief, it is sure of making an upward progress towards 
perfection hereafter, be its character what it may in this world,—what possible 
harm can it do for a man to indulge ina delusion as innocent and consoling as 
the Christian's hope and the Christian's faith ? 

There are, in the pamphlet now under consideration, expressions of bitterness, 
scorn, and malignity, towards the Christian religion, which would ill become 
even a well-bred Turk, and with which we will not stain this page. They result 
from the same spirit of fanaticism which a Voltaire and a Paine manifested in 
their day, but which ever has been, and ever will be, found as harmless as the 
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envenomed tooth of the viper in the fable, when biting at the file he would de- 
vour, while it shall be directed against Christianity. 

We understand the author of this pamphlet is a student at law, of somé clever- 
ness of parts; and, if it is so, we regret, on his account, that he should have 
wasted the hours it must have cost him, in an idle attempt to check the progress 
of a religion, the very existence of which, hostile as it is to so many of the natural 
propensities of man, is a greater miracle than many of those which he professes 
to deride. 

We can nnderstand, and do respect, the doubts of inquiring minds upon this 
subject. But the effort to reconcile one’s honest doubts is a far different thing 
from dealing out stale abuse, and hackneyed and long-since refuted arguments, 
or contemptible quibbles, to create doubts where none exist, or to unsettle opin- 
ions whose very importance makes the mind that entertains them timidly sensi- 
tive. The attempt, at best, is cowardly, cruel, and base, and deserves the scorn 
and pity of every honest mind. 

We have neither space nor inclination to attempt to confute the doctrines or 
‘* theories’ of modern infidels. If men will not be convinced, there is no use of 
reasoning with them. If they will not believe facts, there is no use in producing 
proofs before them; and if, as is generally the case, men adopt these opinions, to 
show, what they think, an independence of mind, they ought not to be reasoned 
with. Opposition is precisely what gives them their temporary consequence ; and 
if left to their own sober thoughts, in most cases, they would shrink with horror 
and disgust from an association, into which an ambition of being thought sin- 
gular may have driven them. 

If this author is, indeed, in the pursuit of the profession, which has been enno- 
bled and distinguished by such men as Judge Blackstone and Sir Matthew Hale, 
let him study the opinions of such men upon the very subject upon which he 
undertakes to sit in judgement, and learn something like humility, when raising 
his farthing rush-light to entinguish the illumination which such men have shed 
upon the Christian religion. 

We have treated this book with irony, because we thought it deserved nothing 
better. But when we consider the efforts now making, in every form, to spread 
infidel sentiments through the country, the happiness of too many immortal 
beings is involved, to justify our trifling with the subject. 

We would give our author one word of parting advice. Let him never exer- 
cise the right which he has secured, exclusively to himself, by the forms of law, 
of publishing another edition of his work. He has an honorable profession open 
before him, in which he will find, that even human laws often require some other 
sanction than the morality of Deisin, to protect and bind together society. He 
will need no higher triumph to satisfy a reasonable mind, than success in the 
profession he has chosen. He is out of his place, when warring with the Chris- 
tian religion, and will only be kindling, within his own breast, a fire, which will 
burn long after his ill-advised pamphlet shall be remembered, only in that dread 
chronicle of events, which is one day to be unfolded before the assembled 
universe. 


The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in Prose and Verse. With a 
Memoir of the Author. In two volumes. 


Professional authorship, like the profession of politics, is too apt to 
be the parent of evil rather than good ; of double evil—to the writer 
himself, and to the public for whom he labors. Within a few years, 
however, the labors of literary men have been turned into so many 
channels, that, with proper industry and economy of time and money, 
they may be made to furnish a competent though frugal subsistence. 
The periodical press in Great Britain has absorbed a great portion of 
its literary talent. ‘The great number of popular journals in that 
country, their competition, their extensive circulation, the interest 
they excite, and the influence they concentrate,—all these circum- 
stances have contributed to elevate the standard of talent requisite for 
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their support, and to increase the value of services engaged in sustain- 
ing them. 

In the United States, men of literary habits and pursuits, inclined 
to look to such pursuits as a means of subsistence, have been also 
obliged to resort to the periodical press as the only medium of making 
their talents subservient to this important purpose. It would be easy 
to enumerate many names, of some literary distinction, that are or 
have been thus connected ; but it is sufficient for our present object, 
merely to allude to the fact. Such connections are daily becoming 
more common, and in the end must exercise an important bearing on 
the character of our press, and, through the press, on the country. 

The author of the writings now under review had been known, for 
some years previous to his death, as an able and agreeable member of 
the editorial corps in the city of New-York. His rapid and spirited 
pen had been employed, to his own advantage, and the entertainment 
of the public, in the columns of the Commercial Advertiser, an even- 
ing paper of high reputation for the style of its political and literary 
articles. It is difficult to distinguish between the several writers that 
must be employed in the columns of a daily journal; but the scholar- 
ship and humor of Mr. Sands certainly contributed in no slight degree 
to the value and interest of the paper with which he was connected. 

From an early period Mr. Sands indicated a strong tendency 
towards the pursuits of literature. During his collegiate term, he was 
engaged in one or two of those short-lived publications, that sometimes 
grow up in our universities, and afford the student an opportunity to 
try and nurture his strength. On leaving college, he entered the 
office of a counsellor, with a view of devoting himself to the profession 
of the law. His legal studies are said to have been pursued with 
ardor and industry ; but they seem ‘to have proved less attractive in 
after years. In a letter to a friend, written in 1817, he observed :— 
“1 am now making an abstract of Coke upon Littleton, and do actually 
feel as much inierested in it as I once was in Henry IV. Certainly 
there is no study in which those two grand faculties of intellect, reason 
and memory, are so much exercised as by law. Venerable name! 
Pettifuggers have trod in its temple, and sullied its Parian marble, and 
knaves have wove their filmy cobwebs around its walls ; but the statues 
of Cicero and Hortensius, of Montesquieu, Coke, Hale, Blackstone, 
and Hamilton, are towering in all their dignity, and the mighty fabric 
rears its majestic head, the prop and the glory of the earth.” 

Even at this period, however, Mr. Sands was not entirely engrossed 
by his legal studies. He still found time for an attentive perusal of the 
classics, and to indulge his great fondness for composition. The latter 
passion he gratified in a various and desultory manner. Essay-making, 
verse-inditing, sermonizing, oration-writing,—nothing appears to have 
been amiss with him; and occasionally he was so far admitted into 
the confidence of a timid inamorato, as to be called upon for the man- 
ufacture of a song or love-letter. All this gave him a habit of compo- 
sition, facility, command of language, practice, and confidence. In 
1817, he made his first public appearance in a poem of any length, by 
the publication of The Bridal of Vaumond, a metrical romance, after 
the fashion of Scott, and founded on the same disagreeable legend 
which furnishes the theme of Lord Byron’s Deformed-Transformed. 
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This poem, we presume with good reasons, has been omitted in the 
present collection. We read it at the time of its appearance, and re- 
tain an indistinct remembrance of its merits. It was the production of 
a boy, but a boy of decided genius ; marked by an easy flow of verse, 
and many signs of poetry, mingled in a confusion and chaos of matter, 
as to which many a reader would be in great doubt, whether it were 
very fine or very ridiculous. 

The next poetical effort of Mr. Sands was the poem of Yamoyden. 
This was written in conjunction with his friend, the Rev. J. W. East- 
burn, and the part performed by the writers respectively has not been 
distinctly marked out. It is founded on the story of Philip, so distin- 
tinguished in our early annals as the Sachem of the Pequods, and as 
the fierce and gallant enemy of the New-England colonists. The plan 
was digested by Mr. Eastburn, during a residence in the vicinity of 
Mount Hope, and with an opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
spots in which the scene of the poem is laid. Many circumstances 
occurred to delay the completion of the work, and add new embarass- 
ments to the youth, inexperience, and defective knowledge of the au- 
thors. After transcribing the first two cantos, Mr. Eastburn was 
obliged to relinquish his portion of the task, and sailed for Santa Cruz, 
with the faint hope of renewing his impaired health. But the elements 
of disease had been too intimately blended with the principles of Ife : 
his constitution was a wreck, and on the fourth day of his passage he 
died. A sad end to a life of purity and piety—a life that seems to 
have been passed in developing all the finer affections, and cultivating 
all the nobler faculties—sacred to friendship, poetry, and religion ! 

It was a melancholy and interesting duty, that now devolved on his 
surviving companion. ‘he fame of a deceased friend was in some 
measure committed to the keeping of Mr. Sands. He regarded it as 
a sacred trust, and devoted himself to its industrious fulfilment. He 
revised and completed the work, and published it at New-York, in 
1320, under the titie of Yamoyden. It was introduced by a beautiful 
Proem, in which the surviving author paid an affecting tribute to the 
memory of his friend. 

The merits of Yamoyden are very unequal. It contains many pas- 
sages of great beauty; and the songs scattered through it are spirited 
and highly poetical. ‘The chief defects are such as were indispensable, 
from the nature of the undertaking and the want of maturity in the 
authors. ‘The plot is not clearly developed, the incidents are not dra- 
matically managed or well connected ; and there is a lack of interest 
in the story. The versification of the concluding cantos is freer and 
better than that of the first two; the inversions being less frequent, and 
more happily and easily introduced. -Still there are sufficient vigor and 
poetry in Yamoyden to entitle it to preservation, and to give the writer 
an enviable rank in literature. When considered with regard to the 
age and circumstances of the authors, it is highly interesting, and a 
worthy monument of early talent and poetic fervor. It has been so 
long before the public, and has been so often reviewed, that we do not 
deem it necessary to extract any portion, in support or illustration of 
our remarks: we refer our readers to the poem itself, as one that will 
repay them for the perusal. 

But we do not consider the highly imaginative style by any means 
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Mr. Sands’s forte. His prose is much better than his poetry, and his 
humorous much more happy than his poetic fancy. If called upon to 
designate, among his works, articles which indicate most talent, or the 
highest talent in their particular style, we should select, without hesi- 
tation, the ludicrous sketches in the second volume. Among these the 
“Scenes in Washington,’ “ Thoughts on Handwriting,” and ‘* Mr. 
De Villecour and his Neighbors,” are the most entertaining. ‘n their 
way, they are capital. A little inclined to the caricature, they still 
retain enough of real life to pass for actual pictures: they are irresist- 
ibly comic, and ludicrous, at the same time that they do not so far 
overstep the modesty of nature as to wear the appearance of mere 
grotesque fiction. ‘The descriptions of dress, manners, and places, 
present their objects before us with the eflect of pictures. We have 
seen the leading characters fifty times over—each one of them. Some 
Mr. Manstield addresses Congress every day of the session, and certain 
are we of having suffered under an intellectual counterpart of Dr. Per- 
kins, ten Sundays per annum, for the last twenty years. We do not 
here refer to the morality of the doctor, but merely to his mental and 
or@orical capacities. ‘The character-drawing in these sketches is 
graphic and amusing in the highest degree, and we can recommend 
them to the attention of all lovers of light reading. 

Among the contents of these volumes, not yet mentioned, are an 
Historical Notice of Cortes, a tale called, ‘* Boyuca,” founded on a ro- 
mantic incident from the early history of this continent; various light 
essays in prose and rhyme, and numerous translations from the French, 
Spanish and Italian. They are generally well executed, and indicate 
facility and talent in composition, without pretending to any thing 
more. 

Prefixed to this collection of Mr. Sands’s works, is a short and well- 
written memoir, from the pen of Mr. Verplanck. It is highly interest- 
ing, and places both its subject and author in an agreeable light. 
There is nothing in the history of iiterature more affecting than such 
a tribute from affection to the memory of intellectual worth; the guar- 
dianship of a friend’s fame is a sacred trust, and in the present instance 
it has been sacredly fulfilled, 


The Promise of Universal Peace. A Sermon, preached in the Chapel 
of Harvard University, Lord's Day, Dec. 15, 1533. By Henry 
Ware, Jr. Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care. 


We cannot but consider it a favorable omen, that young men in col- 
lege, at a period of life when the military fever is usually highest, 
should unite to request the publication of a sermon “ on the promise of 
universal peace.” ‘That they should have done so, in this particular 
case, is alike creditable to their taste, their judgement, and their feel- 
ings. ‘The discourse consists of an able and eloquent defence of these 
positions :—* The evils of war are such as to demand that the efforts 
of all good and patriotic men be directed against it; while the weak- 
ness of the principles which sustain it, and the strength of the principles 
which oppose it, give encouragement to believe they shall not Jabor in 
vain.” ‘ 
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The evilsof war—which “ are barely stated,” but stated with great 
plainness, simplicity and feeling—are ‘The waste of human Lite,” 
‘* the waste of Property,” ‘“‘ the waste of Happiness,” and “ the destruc- 
tion of Morals.” But why, since the evils are so great, is war continued ? 
“The answer, and a satisfactory one, may be given in a few words. 
War is continued through the power of custom, tradition, prescription, 
fashion, education,—or whatever that 1s to be called, which makes 
man so much the creature of circumstances, and leads him to adopt, 
without inquiry, the usages which he finds established in the commu- 
nity.” For “‘ Reason certainly does not sustain the custom. On the 
contrary, it is not easy to say what would be accounted more unreason- 
able, if it were now a question, whether the custom should be com- 
menced.” * * ‘ Sound reason certainly does not advise or sanction 
that a rational being should conduct important concerns on principles 
which put out of view his rational attributes.” * * ‘ Policy is equal- 
ly opposed to this strange madness. ‘True policy is wisdom ; and wis- 

t=] ? 

dom is sagacious to select the means which best accomplish the desired 
end. Is this a description of the war policy?” * * ‘ Religion is even 
more decidedly the enemy of war.” ° 

“ Such are the Evils of War, and such the Principles which severally support 
and oppose it. Ought it then to stand in the world? The destroyer of happiness, 
the corrupter of virtue, whose pride is to lay waste the fairest works of God and 
of man,— upheld in its place of power by no better warrant than that of custom and 
education and the will and interest of ambitious men,—while reason rejects it, 
and true policy abhors it, and religion utters against it her most indignant denun- 
ciations ;—ought it to stand? Let the friends of the human race answer. Let 
the rising generations which are coming forth into the action of society to adopt 
or to change the manners of their fathers, answer. Let the ministers and friends 
of religion, who believe that God has declared all men to be brethren, and that 
the true prosperity of this earthly being is to be found in co-operation for the 
common good,—answer. And let every one, in his place, lift his voice and hand, 
and give one vote toward that universal ballot, by which mankind shall cast from 
its seat of power this bloody idol of a long infatuated world.”’ 


This is a meagre outline of one of the most touching and persuasive 
discourses, that we have read these many days. It is full of the spirit 
of our religion. The purity, simplicity, and love to God and man, 
which pervade it, cannot fail to improve the hearts even of those, whose 
minds may refuse assent to the doctrines, it would enforce. 


An Account of Jane C. Rider, the Springfield Somnambulist. By L. 
W. Belden, M. D. 


The subject, of which this little book treats, has excited much cu- 
riosity, and exercised the credulity of the public to a considerable ex- 
tent. Partial accounts of the extraordinary performances of Miss 
Rider appeared in the newspapers during the summer of 1833, when 
she was living in Springfield. She was then under the care of Dr. 
Belden, the author of this work. She was afterwards removed to the 
State Lunatic Hospital. The book before us may be relied upon as 
authentic, and worthy of credit, in all its statements. If any doubt 
were hanging round the descriptions of the physician, among those to 
whom he is unknown, those doubts should be removed by the testimo- 
nials of other gentlemen, to whom the public is not a stranger. ‘The 
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Hon. William B. Calhoun, Speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, says— 

“| saw Miss Rider, repeatedly, in the paroxysms of somnambulism or reverie. 
Her eyes were covered with a closely folded silk handkerchief, having a thick 
wadding of cotton underneath—the whole drawn tightly over her eyes. In this 
situation, [ saw and heard her read whatever was presented to her, promptly and 
distinctly, under circumstances which precluded, in my opinion, all chance of de- 
ception. Several experiments of this nature were tried in my presence, which 
satisfactorily removed all the distrustfulness that | had previously felt.”’ 


The Rev. W. B. O. Peabody of Springfield, in a letter to Dr. Bel- 
den, offers the following testimony :— 


“ Before I saw Jane Rider, I had no confidence, whatever, in the reports which 
I heard of her extraordinary power of vision, for the simple reason that I thought 
it more easily accounted for on the supposition of imposture: acting under this 
impression, when [ first saw her in this state, I endeavored to startle her with a 
charge of imposture, so sudden and unexpected, that she must have betrayed 
signs of some emotion, of anger, at least, had she been conscious of what was 
passing: but such experiments, though convincing, were unnecessary ; for the 
most sceptical could not see her, for any length of time, without being persuaded 
that she was actually in a deep sleep. I saw your experiments, in which you coy- 
ered her eyes, and, after close examination, | was convinced that she could not 
see under the bandage; but had she done so, the papers which she read, were 
held in such a manner, as not to be seen in that direction. While one of the cards 
was before her, | looked at it at the same time and the same distance, without 
being able to distinguish a letter ; which was the more remarkable, since I ascer- 
tained by experiment, when she was awake, that she was very near-sighted, not 
being able to read at the distance of two feet, what others could read with- 
out difficulty, when it was twice as far from their eyes. When these experiments 
and the precise circumstances under which they were tried are given to the world 
in your lecture, those, if there are any, who are not inclined to admit the facts, 
will be under the necessity of showing in what manner you were deceived; your 
experiments were as numerous and thorough as circumstances would allow : so that 
it will not be enough to discredit the statement without explaining how so many 
witnesses were misled, the great proportion of whom, like myself, went to the 
place throroughly incredulous, and left it thoroughly satisfied that there could be 
neither delusion nor imposture.”’ 

Dr. John Stone says— 

On one occasion, | saw her in a paroxysm of somnambulism, and heard her 
repeat, distinetly and correctly, several passages of poetry, which, it was said, she 
could not recollect when awake. She also, in my presence, with her eyes ban- 
daged, read several cards which were presented to her; and, in a single instance, 
one which was held behind a palin-leaf fan, in such a manner that, | am satisfied, 
she could perceive it only by ligut passing through the fan. From my observation 
of the case, Lam convinced that her apparent power of distinguishing objects in 
the dark, and with her eyes covered, is reai ; and that the facts which have been 
observed cannot be accounted for on the supposition of imposture.”’ 


This remarkable person is a native of Vermont, seventeen years of 
age. Her father is a respectable and ingenious mechanic, and lives in 
Brattleboro’. In April, 1833, she became an inmate of the family of 
Mr. F. Stebbins of Springfield. Her education is superior to that which 
is usually acquired by the middle classes of society. She is fond of 
reading, and especially delights in poetry, her selections of which 
evince a correct taste. ‘Though ordinarily in health, she has been sub- 
ject to frequent headaches. Her eyes are so sensitive, that she always 
suffers when she goes abroad in a clear day without a veil. Dr. Bel- 
den says— 

“The singular affection of which she has lately been the subject, made its first 
appearance on the night of the 24th of June. I was called, under the impression 
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that she was deranged, and such at first was my own belief. She was struggling 
to get out of bed, complaining very much at the same time, of pain in the left 
side of the head. Her face was flushed, the head hot, eyes closed, and her pulse 
much excited. Attributing the attack to the presence of undigested food in the 
stomach, | gave her an active emetic, which she took voluntarily, supposing me 
to be her father. She ejected a large quantity of green currants, after which she 
became more quiet, and soon fell into a natural sleep, from which she did not 
wake till morning; when she was totally unconscious of every thing which had 
passed in the night, and could scarcely be persuaded that she had not slept quietly 
during the whole time. 

“ Nearly a month elapsed before another paroxysm. Then, after several at- 
tempts to keep her in bed, it was determined to suffer her to take her own course, 
and watch her movements. Having dressed herself, she went down stairs, and 
proceeded to make preparations for breakfast. She set the table, arranged the 
various articles with the utmost precision, went into a dark room, and to a closet, 
at the most remote corner, from which she took the coffee cups, placed them on a 
waiter, turned it sideways to pass through the doors, avoided all intervening ob- 
stacles, and deposited the whole safely on the table. 

“She then went into the pantry, the blinds of which were shut, and the door 
closed after her. She there skimmed the milk, poured the cream into one cup and 
the milk into another, without spilling a drop. She then cut the bread, placed it 
regularly on the plate, and divided the slices in the middle. In fine, she went 
through the whole operation of preparing breakfast, with as much precision as she 
could in open day ; and this with her eyes closed, and without any light except 
that of one lamp, which was standing in the breakfast room, to enable the family 
to observe her operations. During the whole time, she seemed to take no notice 
of those around her, unless they purposely stood in her way, or placed chairs or 
other obstacles before her, when she avoided them, with an expression of impa- 
tience at being thus disturbed. 

“ She finally returned voluntarily to bed, and on finding the table arranged for 
breakfast when she made her appearance in the morning, inquired why she had 
been suffered to sleep, while another had performed her duty. None of the trans- 
actions of the preceding night had left the slightest impression on her mind—a 
sense of fatigue the following day being the only evidence furnished by her con- 
sciousness in confirmation of the testimony of those who saw her.” 


It is evident that Miss Rider is neither an impostor nor an enthu- 
siast. We must admit the facts in the case, however we explain them. 
There is a great deal of terra incognita yet, in the chart of the human 
mind, and perhaps Spurzheim was making discoveries in this unknown 
region. A small spot on Miss Rider’s head, near the organ of marved- 
ousness, has always been tender, or painful on pressure, and, during the 
paroxysms, this spot was extremely painful, so that she would exclaim, 
in agony, “‘ it ought to be cut open!” ‘The paroxysms of somnambul- 
ism occurred sometimes in the midst of her active duties ; and if it was 
delayed to carry her into the open air, she lost all recollection, and 
could not be aroused. ‘lo a spectator she appeared like a person 
going quietly to sleep. Her eyes were generally closed, and she saw 
as well with them shut as open. In the day time, during a paroxysm, 
she always tied a bandage over them, and she would not permit it to 
be moved, but in a room unusually dark. One night her physician re- 
flected, from a small concave mirror, the light upon her closed eyelid, 
and the moment the light thus fell, she started as though it had been 
an electric shock. She remembered what had occurred in other at- 
tacks, but had no recollection of the intervals. She learned to play 
backgammon when in a paroxysm, but could not play without new in- 
struction when in her natural state. She heard, felt, and saw; but 
these impressions on her senses had no power to waken her. When 
the attack ceased, her mind reverted to the state, or objects, that occu- 
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pied it when she was attacked. These turns were evidently connected 
with the state of the digestive organs. She read immediately whatever 
was presented to her, in the dark, though her eyes were bandaged with 
a handkerchief, padded cotton, and black velvet. ‘The paper was 
always held by her in the line of vision, so that she evidently received 
the impression through the eye... She threaded needles in darkness as 
readily as others could do in the light. She sung with correctness in 
her somnambulist state, which she could do in no other, and she had 
in this state a peculiar power of comic imitation, as to the language 
and sentiments of others. 

When removed to the Hospital in Worcester, her paroxysms became 
more slight, and she soon ceased to close her eves. When they were 
bandaged, she was in total darkness; she by degress lost that acuteness 
of vision, which was dependent upon the great irritability of the organs 
of sight, and upon some peculiar state of the brain. 

A portion of this book discusses the supposed causes of this and 
other phenomena of an extraordinary character, which will be found 
interesting to the curious reader. 


Celebration of the Forty-Fifth Anniversary of the First Settlement 
of Cincinnati, and the Miami Country, on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber, by natives of Ohio. 


The contents of this pamphlet of about fifty pages, embrace several 
orations or addresses, poems, songs, and toasts, uttered at a public 
dinner in Cincinnati. Performances of this sort can scarcely be con- 
sidered proper subjects of criticism. The flowers that bloom around 
the festive board are apt to fade and wither, when the glow of feeling 
which gave them birth has subsided ; and the wit that sparkles over a 
glass of Champagne (even though the wine be “ native’) usually evap- 
orates by exposure to the open atmosphere,—and especially in the 
process of communication to the uninspired. Among the speeches, 
that of Gen. Harrison (one of the guests) is the most edifying ;—the 
address of Mr. Longworth, who is called (apparently by way of dis- 
tinction) ‘ the young orator,” does not strike us as superior to several 
others, which are supposed to be extempore. With one declaration, 
we confess, we were not a little surprised. ‘The peace so highly 
creditable to our country, to which the British Government was forced 
to accede, by the brilliant successes of Perry upon Erie, of Harrison 
upon the Thames, and of Jackson at New-Orleans, is familiar to all 
of us.” Whether the “ peace” alluded to, or the war which preceded 
it, were “ creditable to our country” or not, is a question ~we are for- 
hidden to discuss, by the restraint we have imposed upon ourselves in 
the discussion of political questions; but we hope that when “ the 
young orator” shall become a little older, he will explain how it was 
that the British government was forced to accede to a peace, on the 14th 
of December, bv the brilliant success of ‘‘ Jackson at New-Orleans” on 
the 8th of January following. This seems to be quite paradoxical ,— 
though Mr. Longworth is not the first who has embellished an oration 
with a similar flourish. 

The speech of Nicholas Longworth, Esq. (after being toasted 
as “the successful cultivator of the genuine native,) contains some 
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facts in relation to the cultivation of grapes, which may be useful to 
his countrymen. ‘To us,—American System men as we are, dyed in 
the wool,—they are exceedingly gratifying, and, from our heart of 
hearts, we wish Mr. Longworth abundant success, and pecuniary profit 
equal to his wishes, in his patriotic labors to increase and improve a 
native fruit. Every man, who can produce, in his own country, an 
article of necessity, of convenicuce, or of luxury, that shall take the 
place of an imported product, is a patriot of the first class. 

The poems recited on the occasion, were by Peyton S. Symmes, 
Charles D. Drake, and Mrs. Uentz,—the last recited by Edward 
King. 


+ 


“© The Burning of the Ephesian Letters,’—A Sermon preached in 
Hollis-street church, Sunday, Sth Dec. 1833, by John Pierpont. 


The text of this discourse admirably sets forth the doctrine of the 
preacher,—to wit: the duty of maintaining, at any sacrifice, a perfect 
harmony between the profession and practice of Christian principles. 
The passage selected embraces those two verses of the xix. chapter of 
“the Acts,” which relate to the burning of their books by the Ephe- 
sian soothsayers and magicians, who were converted by the preach- 
ing of Paul. 

The greatness of the sacrifice thus made by these early converts, is 
fully and strikingly set forth, and then the question is asked ‘ Why all 
this waste of property, which might, if converted into money, have 
been appropriated to so many useful purposes ?” 

To answer this question and others of a kindred character, is stated 
to be the object of the sermon,—and the answer is given in the form 
of a discussion carried on between Paul and the Ephesians, while they 
are yet not fully persuaded to perform the duty of sacrifice. 

The conception of this discussion is admirable ;—but we will defer 
our remarks upon it until we have given an outline of the argument 
which it embodies. 


The “ new-born disciple” inquires wherefore he should burn those sacred and 
precious books? Because, says Paul, their design, tendency and sure effect, are 
all contrary to the Gospel of Christ. They injure the body, as far as books can, 
by inflaming the passions and deranging the vital functions. They injure the 
soul still more fatally, in both its intellectual and moral faculties,—enslaving the 
mind by superstition, and blinding it with error,—and debasing, corrupting, and 
destroying the moral nature. 

But, replies the doubting disciple, why not sell, instead of destroying, the books, 
and then apply to pious uses their proceeds? Fifty thousand pieces of silver are 
a great sum, and might minister seasonable comfort to our poor brethren in Rome 
or Jerusalem, or even contribute to pay your traveling expenses, and help you 
along the apostle’s pilgrimage. 

The profits of unrighteousness, replies the Apostle, are neneasilens to God, in 
whatever fourm they may be offered: and if they be earned by casting the instru- 
ments of sin from our own hands into the hands of others, not merely the morali- 

ty of the Bible, but even the morality of the heathen authors, condemns vs. 

The Ephesians here complain that Paul uses language excessively strong and 
violent, and remind him that the volumes which he so violently condemns are still 
esteemed, and used by many of the most honorable and reputable of the Ephe- 
sians, recognized by the laws, and even employed by the very priests. 

Paul replies, that divine law cannot yield or bend to human authority ; that 
these honorable and excellent men are such, not in consequence, but in spite, of 
the books; and that these works are the more to be feared if they are likely te 
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come into the possession of great and good men, and corrupt them. I am speak- 
ing, continues the Apostle, not of men, but of principles ; and that my motives are 
good you must know from my conduct; for, if | were selfish, I should let you 
alone in your sins. 

jut if we burn up our books, reply they, there are a thousand other persons 
who will retain and make use of their own ; and if we will not, they will furnish 
them to others. 

Then, rejoins Paul, is theirs the sin;—your hands are washed in innocency ,— 
and the stain of blood will not be found upon your skirts. 

Continue the owners of these books, they are the implements of our trade, 
whereby we gain our livelihood; how can we afford to make the sacrifice? And 
not we, alone, depend upon them for our support; but many other classes of citi- 
zens, such as the parchment-makers, and the copyers of these manuscripts, de- 
pend upon them also, for their subsistence. Shall we beggar ourselves and ruin 
them ? 

The Apostle replies with a statement of the manner in which the progress of 
invention and improvement puts aside many of even the useful arts,—which are 
obliged to retire before arts more useful,—in obedience to the irresistible laws of 
change ; and then inquires whether arts and trades which are wholly evil in their 
character and effect, shall be saved from the fate that falls upon those which are 
good. Even heathen philosophy and heathen practice, says he, spare not the arti- 
san or professor of a trade or calling, which is evil and improper. Rome showed 
no mercy to the Drnidical priest, although he was dependent on his horrid rites 
for his support: and think you, he continues, that that great “ mother of harlots,”’ 
whose downfzll is predicted by the seer of Patmos, shall have her existence pro- 
longed an hour, because of the millions who gain their daily bread by filling the 
wine-cup of her pollution? No! 

* Rome shall perish! write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt! 
Perish guilty and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt!” 
Nor need you, Ephesians, go beyond your own city to seek illustrations of this 
law of change. Already the silversmiths who manufacture shrines for the great 
Goddess Diana, are feeling their craft endangered by the preaching of the Gospel, 
and “ Deinetrius is already astir among his workmen.”’ But the march of Chris- 
tian truth will not be delayed by the fear that the makers of graven or molten 
images may suffer a loss of trade. 

Do you now inquire what you shall do for a living when your books have been 
consumed? My reply is, “trust in God,’ not doubting that he will care for your 
safety. If the Devil, whom you now serve, is able to support you, shall not the 
Lord of all the earth be able also, when you shall serve him? And is it not safer 
to do his will than to rebel against it ? 

Such is the amount of Paul’s argument. The result of it is declared in the 
text. Having thus closed the argument, the preacher concludes his sermon by 
remarking that the scenes of human duty and trial are ever changing; but that 
the principles of God's moral government are as unchangeable as God himself. 
By these principles must every man measure and prove his own conduct. 


The conception of this discourse, as we before remarked, is admira- 
ble. It is a temperance sermon of the most thorough character, and 
yet not a syllable about temperance is introduced. The audience are 
directed to the consideration of an occurrence so ancient that it can- 
not excite any of those individual prejudices which gather in every 
bosom about events of immediate interest, and from the worst enemy 
of truth and sound argument. ‘They are led to acknowledge the force 
of reasoning on this case, although, probably, if the full application of 
the principles set forth, had been at once perceived, their minds might 
have been shut to conviction. 

Mr. Pierpont, in the discourse, assumes the attitude and imitates 
the example of Nathan the prophet, when endeavoring to set before 
King David the enormity of his offence against God, in the case of 
‘* Uriah’s beauteous wife ;’—and we doubt not that many who have 
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heard or have read this sermon, have, like the Israelitish monarch, 
quailed before the silent but stern “ thou art the man!” of its pages. 

We can readily imagine the calm and unsuspecting manner with 
which, even an audience of those who trade in ardent spirits, would 
listen to the reading of the text, the delivery of the exordium, and 
perhaps the commencement of the discussion between Paul and the 
converts. Gradually, however, some sensitive conscience would feel 
a twinge, and half suspect a covert-meaning. Presently the latent 
meaning would flash more brightly into some one’s mind, and his 
head would be turned in search of the countenance of a brother of the 
trade, with a look of inquiry. Now a number would begin to find 
their seats rather uneasy, and to eye the minister distrustfully, while 
looks of intelligence would be exchanged all over the house,—till at 
length, the parailel becoming too obvious for mistake, in even the dull- 
est head, the whole of the anti-temperate would try to screw them- 
selves up to meet the direct and unequivocal application of the subject 
to themselves. 

We are glad that no such direct application of the subject was 
made ; for it cannot now be said that the pulpit was converted into the 
organ of personality. 


Remarks on the Importance of promoting Literary and Social Concert, 
in the Valley of the Mississippi, as a Means of clevating its Char- 
acter, and perpetuating the Union. Delivered in the Chapel of 
Transylvania University, to the Literary Convention of Kentucky, 
November 8, 1833. By Daniel Drake, M. D. of Cincinnati. 


The copious title-page of this pamphlet leaves us hardly a word to 
say of its contents. We learn, from an explanatory note, that some of 
those, at whose request the author pronounced the discourse, were not 
fuily satisfied with some of the sentiments, which they imagined recog- 
nized the probability of a dissolution of the Union. We extract the 
paragraphs, supposed to embrace these expressions, that the reader 
may judge whether the objections were well founded. 


Thus connected by nature in the great valley, we must live in the bonds of 
companionship, or imbrue our hands in each other's blood. We have no middle 
destiny. To secure the former to our posterity, we should begin while society is 
still tender and pliable. The saplings of the woods, if intertwined, will adapt 
themselves to each other and grow together; the little bird may hang its nest on 
the twigs of different trees, and the dew-drop fall successively on leaves which 
are nourished by distinct trunks. The tornado strikes harmless on such a bower, 
for the various parts sustain each other; but the grown tree, sturdy and set in 
its way, will not bend to its fellow, and when uprooted by the tempest, is dashed 
in violence against all within its reach. 

Communities, like forests, grow rigid by time. To be properly trained they 
must be moulded while young. Our duty, then, is quite obvious. All who have 
moral power, should exert it in concert. The germs of harmony must be nour- 
ished, and the roots of present contrariety or future discord torn up and cast into 
the fire. Measures should be taken to mould an uniform system of manners and 
customs, out of the diversified elements which are scattered over the West. Lit- 
erary meetings should be held in the different states ; and occasional conventions 
in the central cities, of the great valley, be made to bring, into friendly consulta- 
tion, our enlightened and zealous teachers, professors, lawyers, physicians, di- 
vines, and men of letters, from its remotest sections. In their deliberations the 
literary and moral wants of the various regions might be made known, and the 
means of supplying them devised. The whole should successively lend a helping 
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hand to all the parts, on the great subject of education, from the primary school 
to the University. Statistical facts, bearing on this absorbing interest, should be 
brought forward and collected ; the systems of common school instruction should 
be compared, and the merits of ditferent school-books, foreign and domestic, freely 
canvassed. Plans of education, adapted to the natural, commercial, and social 
condition of the interior, should be invented ; a correspondence instituted among 
all our higher seminaries of learning, and an interchange established of all local 
publications on the subject of education. In short, we should foster western 
genius, encourage western writers, patronize western publishers, augment the 
number of western readers, and create a western heart. 

When these great objects shall come seriously to occupy our minds, the Union 
will be secure, for its centre will be sound, and its attraction on the surrounding 
parts irresistible. Then will our state governments emulate each other in works 
for the common good ; the people of remote places begin to feel as the members 
of one family ; and our whole intelligent and virtuous population unite, heart and 
hand, in one long, concentrated, untiring effort, to raise still higher the social 
aaa and perpetuate forever the political harmony of the green and growing 

EST. 


An Introductory Address, delivered before the Young Men’s Associa- 


tion for Mutual Improvement, of the city of Albany. By D. D. 
Barnard. 


The object of this address, which is a sensible and elegant compo- 
sition, is to encourage those for whom it was written in the important 
purposes of their association. The grand purpose of education, viz : 
To bring us into communion with nature, and to make us acquainted 
with her laws, for the purpese of enabling us to place ourselves in har- 
mony with those laws, is happily illustrated and enforced. ‘‘ Obedience, 
(says Mr. Barnard,) is exacted of all,” and ‘man cannot render an 
intelligent obedience to laws of which he is utterly ignorant.” The 
foundation of all human learning, he would spread out broadly and 
sink deeply in nature, and the whole superstructure he would raise on 
that basis. 





Sketch of the History of Attleborough from its first Settlement to the 
present Time. By John Daggett. 


A pamphlet, full of interesting facts and historical anecdotes. It 
originated in a lecture delivered before the Lyceum in 1830; and, by 
request of those who heard it, has been re-written. The materials 
have been mostly derived from original sources. ‘Tradition has sup- 
plied a part, and much has been gleaned from a mass of voluminous 
and almost illegible records and other manuscripts. The author has 
labored to be accurate. We are sure that his book is amusing, and 
we thank him for his contribution to the stock of topographical history. 





Euphemio of Messina; a Tragedy, translated from the Italian of 

Silvio Pellico. 

For any pleasure that it is likely to convey to the reader, this trage- 
dy might as well have remained in the original. It is a miserable 
affair, if viewed in the light of a drama; for it is altogether destitute of 
dramatic incident and interest. ‘The dialogue is heavy and Jumbering, 
and the speeches often long enough for Congressional harangues. 
The narrations are dull, and the descriptions any thing but picturesque. 


— — — 
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If we regard it as a dramatic poem, there is not a poetical thought in 
the piece, from the first entry to the last exit. ‘The versification is 
tame and lifeless ; and, in spite of a plentiful sprinkling of heaven and 
hell, with numerous notes of admiration, exclamation, and execration, 
we are afraid that Euphemio is destined to as little popularity in the 
study as upon the stage. Mr. Silvio Pellico must try his hand in an- 
other department, and the translator will deserve better of the public 
by making English of good prose, than by adding to the amount of 
bad poetry. 


Memoir and Poems of Phillis Wheatley. 


This is a republication from the earliest edition, which has now 
become very rare, of one of the most remarkable works, in some 
points of view, which the literary world have ever seen—the poems of 
an African Slave! Phillis was brought into Boston, in that condition, 
in 1761, when between seven and eight years of age, and bought by 
Mrs. John Wheatley, who gave the child her own name, and took her 
into her own family, and gave her the means of such education as she 
attained. ‘This poetry was written mostly at a very early age—all of 
it, we think, before the age of twenty ; and the author, indeed, did not 
live much beyond that period. Of the literary character of these com- 
positions one extract will give a tolerable idea. ‘The memoir will be 
found interesting. 


HYMN TO THE MORNING, 


Attend my lays, ye ever honored Nine, 
Assist my labors, and my strains refine ; 
In smoothest numbers pour the notes along, 
For bright Aurora now demands my song. 


Aurora, hail! and all the thousand dies, 
Which deck thy progress through the vaulted skies : 
The morn awakes, and wide extend her rays ; 
On ev'ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays ; 
Harmonious lays the feathered race resume, 
Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted plume. 


Ye shady groves, your verdant bloom display, 
To shield your poet from the burning day : 
Calliope, awake the sacred lyre, 

While thy fair sisters fan the pleasing fire. 
The bowers, the gales, the variegated skies, 
In all their pleasures in my bosom rise. 


See, in the east, the illustrious king of day ! 
His rising radiance drives the shades away— 
But O! | feel his fervid beams too strong, 

And scarce begun, concludes the abortive song. 











POLITICS AND 


UNITED STATES. 
Concéress. ‘The debates, in both 
Houses, on the question of the removal 


of the Public Money from the Bank of 


the United States, has been continued, 
at intervals, during the month. Onthe 
4th of February, the President of the 
United States transmitted the following 
message to both Houses : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives. 

I deem it my duty to communicate 
to Congress the recent conduct of the 
Bank of the United States, in refusing 
to deliver the books, papers, and funds, 
in its possession, relating to the execu- 
tion of the act of Congress of June 7th, 
1832, entitled an act supplementary to 
the “ Act for the relief of certain sur- 
viving officers and soldiers of the revo- 
lution.” The correspoadence reported 
by the Secretary of War, and herewith 
transmitted, will show the grounds as- 
sumed by the bank to justify its refusal 
to make the transfer directed by the 
War Department. It does not profess 
to claim the privilege of this agency as 
a right secured to it by contract, nor as 
a benefit conferred by the governinent, 
but as a burthen from which it is will- 
ing to be relieved. It places its refusal 
upon the extraordinary ground that the 
corporation has a right to sit in judge- 


ment upon the legality of the acts of 


the constituted authorities, in a manner 
in which the stockholders are admitted 
to have no interest, and it impedes and 
defeats, as far as its powers will permit, 
the execution of a measure of the ad- 
ministration, because the opinion of the 


corporation, upon the construction of 
an act of Congress, differs from that of 


the proper officers of the United States. 

The claim of this corporation, thus to 
usurp the functions of the judicial pow- 
er, and to prescribe to the executive de- 
partment the manner in which it shall 
execute the trust copfided to it by law, 
is without example in the history uf our 
country. If the acts of the public ser- 
vants, who are responsible to the people 
for the manner in which they execute 
their duty, may thus be cheeked and 
controled by an irresponsible money 
corporation, then, indeed, the whole 
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frame of our government is changed, 
and we have established a power, in the 
Bank of the United States, above what 
we derive trom the people. 

it will be seen, from the accompany- 


ing statement, marked A, that, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts received at 


the War Department, the Bank of the 
United States and its branches have in 
their possession near half a million of 
the public money, received by them 
under the law of I-32, which they have 
not yet accounted for, and which they 
refuse to pay over to the proper agents 
for the use of those persons for whose 
benefit it was withdrawn from the trea- 
sury. It is to be regretted that this 
attempt on the part of the bank to guide 
and direct the Executive upon the con- 
struction and execution of an act of 
Congress should have been put forward 
and insisted on in a case where the im- 
mediate sufferers from their conduct 
will be the surviving veterans of the 
revolutionary war; for this evil falls 
exclusively upon the gallant defenders 
of their country, and delays and embar- 
rasses the payment of the debt which the 
gratitude of the nation has awarded to 
them, and which, in many instances, is 
necessary for their subsistence and com- 
fort in their declining years. 

The character of the claim set up by 
the bank, and the interest of the par- 
ties to be immediately affected by it, 
make it my duty to submit the whole 
subject to the consideration of Congress ; 
and I leave it to their wisdom to adopt 
such measures as the honor of the gov- 
ernment and the just claims of the indi- 
viduals injured by the proceedings, may 
be deemed to require. 

Having called for the opinion of the 
Attorney-General upon this occasion, 
with a view to a thorough investigation 
of the question which has thus been pre- 
sented for my consideration, I inclose a 
copy of the report of that officer, and 
add my entire concurrence in the views 
he has taken. Anxprew Jacnson. 

Feb. 4, 1834. 

In the Senate this message was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: in the House: of Representatives 
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to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The last-mentioned Committee made a 
report, in which they state their opinion 
that the bank has taken a position, and 
set up a claim to the possession of the 
funds, books, and papers in question 
which cannot be supported. The opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General, communi- 
cated by the President, they say con- 
tains a history of the agency of the bank 
in the payment of pensions, and of 
claims under the act of 1332, and alsoa 
full, and the committee think, a correct 
view of the law of the case. 

The minority of the committee, 
Messrs. Gorham, Binney, and Wilde, 
presented to the House a counter re- 
port, concluding as follows :— 

The minority finally submit to the 
House, that the effect of the proposed 
bill, in placing the annual expenditure 
of nearly four millions of dollars, under 
the direction of an Executive Depart- 
ment, by agents appointed, and remov- 
able by that Department, and practi- 
cally responsible to it alone, is a meas- 
ure which is contrary to the spirit of the 
existing laws of Congress, and to the 
welfare of the nation. At the present 
moment, the whole revenue of the 
country is possessed by persons whom 
Congress have not approved, whom 
they do not control, whose solvency 
they cannot ascertain, whose fidelity 
they cannot secure, whose use or abuse 
of the treasure is a matter for which 
those persons are not accountable to 
Congress, or to any oflicer appointed or 
removable by Congress. This position 
of the revenue, the minority cannot 
think is one which the people of the 
United States will, upon due considera- 
tion, approve ; and, therefore, they can- 
not agree to a bill which not enly ag- 
gravates the evil, if it be an evil, but, 
by a side wind, sustains all that has 
been done, both as to the removal of the 
depusites, and their present position. 
The opinion which the minority enter- 
tain and express to the Ilouse, is, that 
the power of the Executive branch is 
already too large ; that the safety of the 
Constitution depends upon such a dis- 
tribution of powers among the different 
Departments as will keep them in equi- 
poise ; and that the maintenance of the 
Jawful and constitutional powers of the 
Executive itself, like that of the other 
Departments, consists in their being 
kept within the constitutional limits. 

Feb. 17, 1834. 

Mr. Webster, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Finance, made to the Senate, 
Feb. 6, a Report on the Letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, giving his 
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reasons for withdrawing the Public De- 
posites from the United States Bank. 
The Report concludes as follows :— 

The committee, therefore, cannot but 
regard the removal of the deposites, on 
the whole, as a measure highly inex- 
pedient, and altogether unjustifiable. 
The public moneys were safe in the 
bank. Thisisadmitted. All the duties 
of the bank connected with these pub- 
lic moneys were faithfully discharged. 
This, too, is admitted. The subject had 
been recently before the [louse of Rep- 
resentatives, and that House had made 
its opinion against the removal known 
by a very unequivocal vote. Another 
session of Congress was close at hand, 
when the whole matter would again 
come before it. Under these circum- 
stances, to make the removal, with the 
certainty of creating so much alarm, 
and of producing so much positive evil 
and suffering, such derangement of the 
eurrency, such pressure and distress in 
all the branches of the business of 
private life, is an act which the com- 
mittee think the Senate is called on to 
disapprove. The reasons which have 
thus been stated apply to the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Secretary relating to 
the public deposites, and make it un- 
necessary to consider whether there be 
any ditference between his power over 
moneys already in the bank, and his 
power to suspend future deposites. The 
committee forbear, also, to consider the 
propriety of the measures adopted by 
the Secretary, for the safe keeping of 
the public moneys since their with- 
drawal from the bank. They forbear, 
too, from entering into any discussion, 
at present, of the course of legislation 
proper to be adopted by Congress under 
the existing state of things. In this re- 
port, they have confined their consid- 
eration to the removal of the deposites, 
the reasons assigned first, and its imme- 
diate consequences ; and on these points 
they have formed the opinions which 
have now been expressed. 


In the House of Representatives, 
March 3, Mr. Polk submitted the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the same Letter, closing with 
the following Resolutions :— ; 

1. Resolved, That the Bank of the 
United States ought not to be re-char- 
tered. ; 

2. Resolved, That the Public Depos- 
ites ought not to be restored to the 
Bank of the United States. 

3. Resolved, That the state banks 
ought to be continued as the places of 
deposite of the public money, and that 
it is expedient for Congress to make 
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further provision by law, prescribing the 
mode of selection, the securities to be 
taken, and the manner and terms on 
which they are to be taken. 

4. Resolved, ‘That, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, as far as practicable, the 
cause of the commercial embarrassment 
and distress complained of by numerous 
citizens of the United States, in sundry 
memorials which have been presented 
to Congress at the present session, and 
of inquiring whether the charter of the 
Bank of the United States has been vio- 
lated ; and, also, what corruptions and 
abuses have existed in its management; 
whether it has used its corporate power 
or money to control the press, to inter- 
fere in politics, or influence elections; 
and whether it has had any agency, 
through its management or money, in 
producing the existing pressure ; a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to inspect 
the books and examine into the pro- 
ceedings of the said bank, who shall re- 
port whether the provisions of the char- 
ter have been violated or not; and, also, 
what abuses, corruptions, or mal-prac- 
tices have existed in the management 
of said Bank ; and that the said com- 
mittee be authorized to send for per- 
sons and papers, and to summon and 
examine witnesses, on oath, and exam- 
ine into the affairs of the said bank and 
branches ; and they are further author- 
ized to visit the principal bank, or any 
of its branches, for the purpose of in- 
specting the books, correspondence, ac- 
counts, and other papers connected with 
its management or business; and that 
the said committee be required to re- 
port the result of such investigation, 
together with the evidence they may 
take, at as early a day as practicable. 

fv The debates in both Houses of 
Congress, for about two months, have 
been, alinost exclusively, connected di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the subject of 
the Removal of the Public Deposites 
from the Bank of the United States 
Petitions and memorials, from various 
sections of the country, have been pre- 
sented to Congress, urging upon that 
body the adoption of measures for 
the relief of the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary pressure in 
the money market. Inthe Senate these 
documents have been referred to the 
Committee on Finance; in the House 
of Representatives, to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Postage. The net amount of receipts 
for Postage, at the several post-oflices 
of the Union, within the year ending on 
the 3lst of March, 1833, according to 
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the report of the Post Master General, 
lately submitted to Congress, and print- 
ed, was $1,701,052, viz: in 





Maine, - - - - S40 242 
New-Hampshire, - - - 21,329 
Vermont, - - e 28) Crd 
Massachusetts, e ° 154,444 
Rhode-Island,  - : - 17.685 
Connecticut, - - - 45,341 
New-York, - - - 400,691 
New-Jersey, ° - - 90,365 
Pennsylvania, - - . 229,305 
Delaware, - - ° - 6590 
Maryland, - - - 81.577 
District Columbia, - - 15,73) 
Virginia, - - - : 109,990 
North-Carolina, — - - - B72 
South-Carolina, - - 5k 004 
Georgia, - e ‘ - 75,420 
Florida Territory, - - 7506 
ae. + «ltl 
Indiana, - - - - 18.146 
Illinvis, - - - - 12,350 
Michigan Territory, - 9,615 
Missouri, - - - - 17,645 
Kentucky, - - - 49511 
Tennessee, - - - - 41,402 
Arkansas Territory, - - 3,733 
Mississippi, - - - - 22,430 
Alabama, - - . - 37 Oe 
Louisiana, = - - - - 47,718 

Total, 1,701,332 


The net amount received in Boston 
was $69,203, Salem 5,228, New-Bedford 
5,746, Lowell 3.463, Newburyport 3,065, 
Nantucket 1,640, Worcester” 1,743, 
Northampton 1,542, Pittsfield 15,20, 
Springfield 1,461, Charlestown 1,377, 
Andover 1,175, Lynn 1,124, Cambridge 
1,108, Fall River 1,031, Amherst 1,00x ; 
New-York city 179,732, Albany 15,685, 
Rochester 8,671, Troy 8,089, Utica 8,065, 
Buffalo 5.532, Geneva 3.221, Auburn 
3,056; Philadelphia 112,720, Pittsburgh 
15.237, Harrisburgh 12.210, Lancaster 
3.030; Baltimore 58.643, Frederick 
2,058, Annapolis 2.013; Washington 
6,082; Richmond 19.77", Norfolk =.504; 
Charleston 2.339; Savannah 14.806, 
Augusta $4,202; Mobile 21; New- 
Orleans 34.561; Nashville 5.490; Louis- 
ville 10.701, Lexington 5.652; Cinein- 
nati 20,140; St. Louis6.0°9. The whole 
number of post-oflices is about 9,550. 
Nearly a quarter part of the whole 
amount of postage is paid by the state 
of New-York,—imore than a tenth part 
by the city of New-York,—and about 
an eleventh part by the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 


KENTUCKY. 
The legislature recently passed an 
act, incorporating a bank with a capital 
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of five millions of dollars, which is to 
have not less than four, nor more than 
six, branches. In case of failure to pay 
its bills in specie, on demand, it is made 


liable to pay damages, at the rate of 


twelve per cent. per annum, during the 
detention. 


OHIO. 

The Ohio legislature adjourned on 
the 3d March. One ‘Trust Company 
and nine local banks were chartered 
with an aggregate capital of $4,400,000. 
They are the Ohio Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, capital $2,000,000, the 
La Fayette bank at Cincinnati, capital 
$1,000,000 ; the Clinton bank at Colum- 
bia, and the bank of Cleaveland, capitals 
$300,000; the bank of Massillon, and 
bank of Circleville, capitals $200,000, 
and the bank of Wooster, bank of Xe- 
nia, bank of Sandusky, and the bank 
of New-Lisbon, capitals of $100,000 
each. 


INDIANA. 

Banks. A correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer gives the following 
sketch of the charter of a State Bank, 
recently established by the legislature 
of Indiana. 

The Constitution of the state prohib- 
its the incorporation of companies for 
banking purposes, and, of course, we 
have no banks. The Constitution pro- 
vides, however, that the General Assem- 
bly may establish a State Bank and 
Branches, not exceeding one to three 
counties. The charter now adopted, 


proposes ten, or rather twelve, Branch- 
es, but their organization is prospective. 
The Branches, each, as they organize, 
elect one Director of the State Bank ; 
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so that, when the Branches are all es- 
tablished, they will be represented at the 
State Bank by twelve Directors. The 
legislature elects four, and the Presi- 
dent. The Branches have a Board of 
from ten to thirteen, at the discretion of 
the State Bank—three appointed by the 
State Bank, and seven or ten, as the 
case may be, elected by the individual 
stockholders ; the preponderance being, 
in both cases, on the side of the individ- 
ual stockholders. The state pays, in 
specie, $50,000 to each Branch, at its 
organization, and the individual stock- 
holders $30,000; together 20,000, or 
one half of the required capital of each 
Branch. The residue of the stock, being 
$20,000 to each Branch, is to be paid in 
two annual instalments; and the state 
agrees to pay, besides her remaining 
$20,000, the instalments for her citizens, 
provided they mortgage real estate to 
secure the payment in nineteen years, 
with six per cent. interest. In the mean 
time, the dividends accruing are placed 
to the credit of the individual stock ac- 
count, and, it is thought, will, before the 
expiration of the nineteen years, pay up 
his subscription, and release his real es- 
tate, leaving him his bank stock, paid 
for by its own profits, except the first 
instalment. The dividends accruing to 
the state on her stock, and to citizens 
whose stock has been paid by the state, 
constitute a Sinking Fund, and are to be 
regularly withdrawn from the Bank, 
and loaned, at long periods, on real es- 
tate security. ‘lhe dividends, and their 
accumulations of interest, thus loaned, 
are held for the redemption of the bonds 
issued by the state to raise the capital 
of the Banks, so far as the state under- 
takes to do it. 
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AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


At Washington, Feb. 18, WILLIAM WIRT. 
The National Gazette furnishes the following 
Biographical Sketch : 

In point of pecuniary circumstances and early 
education, the subject: of our memoir had what 
may be reckoned middling advantages, consid 
ering the aspect of our country in both particu- 
lars at that early day. His parents left him some 
patrimony, small indeed, but which was sutfi 
cient to procure him the usual instruction of the 
grammar school. He was born at Bladensburg, 
in Maryland, on the sth of November, 1772, and 
Was the youngest of six children of Jacob and 
Henrietta Wirt. His father was a Swiss, his 
mother a German ; the first died when he was 
yet an infant, the latter when he was but eight 
years old. An orphan at this tender age, he 
passed into the family and guardianship of his 
uncle, Jasper Wirt, who, as well as lis wife, 
Was a Swiss by birth, and then resided near 
the same village, not far, we think, from the 
Washington road, 

The village of Bladensburg was at this time 
the most active and bustling place of trade in 
Maryland. It stands in the midst of a tobacco 
country, and was then the greatest place of ex 
port for the state. There was a large * tobacco 
Inspection”? there, several rich resident mer 
chants, and some Seotch and other foreign fae- 
tors, with large capitals. During this its “ high 
and palmy state,’ a lot in it was worth the 
price of three of the best lots in Georgetown, 
Belhaven, (now Alexandria,) or Baltimore. It 
is now adecayed ruinous hamlet, through which 
the late Attorney-General of the United States 
has often passed, in his professional journeys, 
with those natural emotions, no doubt, which 
such a spot. revisited under such circumstances, 
might excite in minds of less poetical sensibility 
than his. 

In his seventh year he was sent from home to 
school; a melancholy era in the memory of 
most boys. There was a classical school in 
Georgetown, eight miles from Bladensburg, un 
der the direction of a Mr. Rogers, and the boy 
was placed to board at the house of a Quaker 
of the name of Scholfield, who occupied a small 
log house on Bridge-street. Schools for teach 
ing the classics were rare in those days, and 
Mr. Rogers’s contained quite a small army of 
boys and young men, of Whom Richard Brent, 
since a member of Congress from Virginia, was 
one, Our tyro remained at it less than a year, 
and never had much pleasure in recollecting it, 
perhaps from some injudicious rigor, which he 
thought had the effect of breaking his spirit. He 
was transferred to a classical school in Charles 
county, Maryland, about forty miles from Bla 
densburg, and boarded with an old widow lady 
of the name of Love. The school was kept by 
one Hatch Dent, in the vestry house of Newport 
church. 

From Mr. Dent’s, the subject of our memoir 
was removed, in his eleventh year, to a very 
flourishing school kept by the Rev, James Hunt, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, in Montgomery coun 
ty, Maryland. At this school he remained till 
it was broken up, that is, till 1787, and here, 
during a period of four years, he received the 
principal part of his education, being carried 
through all the Latin and Greek elassies then 
usually taught in grammar-schools, and instruct 
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ed in geography and some of the branches of 
the mathematics, including arithmetic, trigo 

hometry, surveying, and the first six books of 
Euclid’s elements. During the last two years 
of the time, he boarded with Mr. Hunt, the 
most important part of Whose possessions was a 
good general library, in which our youth, now a 
Jad of twelve or thirteen, first contracted a pas 

sion for reading, or fed it rather, it being first 
kindled by “Guy, Earl of Warwick,” which 
he obtained from a carpenter in the employ of 
Mr. Hunt, and further fanned by a fragment of 
Peregrine Pickle, neither of which famous 
works, probably, was found in the library of 
the reverend preceptor. Those which made the 
nearest approach to them were the British Dra 

nuitists, Which our reader devoured with insa 

tiable appetite, and, having exhausted them, 
was driven from necessity to the works of Pope 
and Addison, and then on Horne’s Elements of 
Criticism, 

Mr. Hunt was in the hablt of giving his boys 
one day in the court week at Montgomery court 
liouse, to go and hear the lawyers plead. There 
were then some distinguished men at that bar, 
und among them one who had just com 
menced practice, the late William H. Dorsey. 
This was a great treat to the boys, who 
made their way on foot, early of a morning, to 
the court-house, about foug miles; took their 
position in some gallery or box, from which 
they could hear and see all that passed ; and 
looked and listened with all the greedy atten- 
tion of young rustics at their first visit to a the 
atre. The struggles of young Dorsey with the 
Veterans opposed to him, found most favor in 
the eyes of these exoteric disciples of the law. 
He wes fluent, keen, animated, and dexterous, 
and as often the foiler as the foiled, This sport 
was so delightful to them that they determined 
to have a court of their own, and Wirt was ap 
pointed to draft a constitution and bedy of laws, 
which he reported accordingly, with an apolo 
getic letter prefixed. In this court he was a 
practitioner of eminence. The semi-annual ex 
aminations and exhibitions at the school af- 
forded another theatre of competition. 

When Mr. Hunt’s school was broken up, bis 
pupil was but fifteen, and his little patrimony 
being insufficient either to support him at col- 
lege or meet the expense of a professional edu 
cation, he was exposed to the danger of an idle 
residence in the village of Bladensburg, under 
no other control than that which his guardian 
thought proper to exercise, which, practically, 
was no control at all.” From the dangers of this 
situation the ‘ constitution’? and prefatory let- 
ter before mentioned, chanced to be instru- 
mental in delivering him. Among the boys at 
school when that juvenile tritle was produced, 
was Ninian Edwards, the late governor of Hli 
nois, the son of Mr. Benjamin Edwards, who 
resided in Montgomery county, and subsequent 
ly represented that district in Congress. 

On his return home, young Edwards took 
with him the aforesaid constitution and letter 
for the amusement of his father; and that gen 
Heman fancied that he saw something of prom- 
ise in the letter which deserved a better fate 
than the young author’s seemed likely to be. 
On the evidence of this little essay, for he had 
never scen him, and learning that he had com 
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pleted the course of the grammar school, and 
had not the means to push his education further, 
perhaps, too, on the favorable report of his 
school-tellows, he Kindly wrote to invite him te 
take up his residence in his family, where, he 
said, he could prepare the writer’s son and 
nephews for college, while he could at the same 
time continue his studies with the aid of the 
small library there. The invitation was ac 
cepted, and fortunately so, it being Mr. Wirt’s 
conviction, often expressed, that it was to this 
gentleman’s peculiar and happy cast of charac- 
ter that he owed most of what may be praise- 
Worthy in his own. 

This kind and judicious man, took great pains 
to draw out the qualities and talents of the youth 
from the cloud of natural bashfulness. This 
timidity was so great, that he could searcely 
get through a sentence intelligibly ; and to cor- 
rect this bias of temper his friend endeavored to 
raise his estimate of himself, Kindly reminding 
him of his natural advantages, and that, in the 
common phrase, the game of lis fortune was in 
his own hand, He at the same time directed 
our youth’s attention to historical studies, which 
had formed no part of his reading in his miscel- 
Janeous and accidental selections from Mr. 
Hunt's library. 

Under the roof of Mr. Edwards, or in his im- 
mediate neighborhood, the subject of our me 
moir remained about twenty months, in the 
occupations already described. These inereas 
ed his familiarity with the Latin and Greek 
classics, and led him to exercises of his own 
pen, Which often served for the declamations of 
the boys under his instruction. 

In this year, 1759, showing some symptoms of 
what was feared to be consumption, he was ad- 
vised, by his physician,to pass the winter ina 
southern climate. He went accordingly on 
horseback, as far as Augusta, in Georgia, and 
remained there till the following spring. On 
his return, he commenced the siudy of law at 
Montgomery court-house, with Mr. William P. 
Hunt, the son of his old preceptor ; this he pur 
sued subsequently with Mr. Thomas Swann, 
now the United States’ Attorney for the Dis 
trict of Columbia, on whose application, aided 
by his good offices, he obtained a license for 
practice in the autumn of 1792. In the same 
autumn he removed to Culpepper court-house, 
in Virginia, and commenced his professional 
career there, being at the time only twenty years 
of age. 

His health had now become confirmed, and 
he entered with the advantage of a vigorous 
constitution, on a profession whose toilsomeness 
renders that advantage hardly less essential to 
splendid suceess, than, in the opinion ef the 
Great Captain of the age, it was to military for- 
tune. He had, from nature, the further recom 
mendation of a good person and carriage, and 
of a prepossessing appearance. The urbanity 
which afterwards distinguished him, was then 
alloyed by some impetuousness of manner. It 
arose, We believe, chiefly out of his own diffi 
dence, a feeling which off#n makes the express- 
ion turbid, and gives an air of vehhemence to 
What is only hurry. His utterance was still 
fanity. A friend who Knew hima little after 
this period says, that when heated by argument, 
his ideas scemed to outstrip his power of ex 











pression; his tongue appeared too large; he 
clipped Some of his words sadly ; his voice, 
sweet and musical in conversation, grew loud 


and harsh, his articulation rapid, indistinet and 
imperfect. With these advantages and defects, 
such as they were, he was to begin the compe 
titions of the bar ina part of the country where 
he was quite unknown, and where much talent 
had preoccupied the ground with experience on 
its side, and aequaintance with the people and 
their atfairs. There is no part of the world 
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where, more than in Virginia, these embarrass- 
ments would be lessened to a new adventurer ; 
and there is no Where a more courteous race of 
gentlemen, accessible to the  prepessessions 
Which merit excites. There was, however, 
another embarrassment; our lawyer had no 
cause ; but he encountered here a young friend 
much in the same circumstances, but who had 


a single case, Which he proposed to share with 
Wirt as the means of making a joint debut ; and 


With this small stock in trade, 
tend the first county-court. 

The bar of that county wanted neither talent 
nor courtesy ; and the champion having vindi- 
cated his pretensions to enter the lists, was 
thenceforward engaged in many a courteous 
** passage at arms.”’ 

Ina year or two he extended his practice to 
the neighboring county of Albemarle, where in 
the spring of 1795, he married Mildred, the eld- 
est daughter of Dr. George Gilmer, and took up 
his residence at Pen Park, the seat of that gen- 
tleman, near Charlottesville. The family with 
which he formed this connexion, was in the first 
rank of society, a condition which it adorned 
with substantial excellence, with the graces that 
give elegance to life, and witha full share of 
Virginian hospitality. His father-in-law was 
among the most eminent physicians of the day, 
but not more distinguished for professional skill 
than for his classical learning and his eloquence ; 
and he is well remembered in Virginia for a flow 
of pure, natural wit, to which he added the 
higher charm of warm benevolen Of these 
qualities his daughter inherited a large portion, 
and was a woman of rare endowments both of 
mind and heart. The removal of Mr. Wirt 
brought him inte a very agreeable and desirable 
neighborhood, and introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of many persons of much worth, 
soine of them of high cele brity, among whom it 
is sufficient to mention Mr. Munroe and Mr. 
Jetierson, whose cordial friendship he gained 
and held without abatement to the end of their 
lives, 

It was here, in the latter part of 1796, that the 
gentleman to whose sketch we have mentioned 
ourselves to be indebted, first saw and made ac- 
quaintance with him. He had never, he says, 
met with any man so highly engaging and pre 
possessing. His figure was strikingly elegant 
and commanding, with a face of the first order 
of masculine beauty, animated, and expressing 
high intellect. His manners took the tone of 
his heart; they were frank open, and cordial ; 
and his conversation, to Which his reading and 
early pursuits had given a classic tinge, was 
very polished, gay, and witty. Altogether, his 
friend adds, he was a most fascinating compan 
jon, and to those of his own age irresistibly and 
universally winning. This was a dangerous 
eminence to one of tis social turn and mereuri 
al temperament, as the young and gay sought his 
company With eagerness. The intellectual bias, 
however, was that which prevailed, and filled 
his hours of retirement with befitting studies, 
He read and wrote constantly and habitually, 
earnestly employ ing the periods thus dedicate 
to closeness and the bettering of bis mind,” in 
studying the fathers of English literature, Bacon, 
Locke, Hooker, and others, with whose works 
the excellent library of Dr, Gilmer abounded. 
Tn this course of study and social enjoyment in 
terchanged, his mind improved by habitual in 
tercourse with men Who were already the per 
sonages of history, lhe contmimed to reside at Pen 
Park, practising professionally in the surround 
Ing counties, 

His business was rapidly increasing, and he 
was already considered as well one of the best 
lawyers in the circle of his practice, as de stine d 
to greater eminence, When, in September, 17 
he Jost his wite 
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tached and with whom he had lived most hap- 
pily. Their union was not blessed with chil 
dren, This event fell heavily on his spirits, and 
broke in, for a time, on his professional oceupa 
tions and aims ; and with a view, we believe, 
to diverting his chagrin by change of seene, his 
friends urged him to allow himself to be nemin 
ated in the next election of Clerk of the House 
of Delegates, This was pressed also by several 
members of influence inthe House. He con- 
sented, and was elected. The duties of his of 
fice occupied only a few of the winter months. 
A respectable salary was attached to it, and it 
had been held by several persons of character 
and celebrity—by John Randolph, by his son 
Edmund, and by Wythe, the venerable Chan 
cellor of Virginia. It brought him into familiar 
intercourse With another circle of the active and 
Vigorous minds of the state, among them many 
choice, gay spirtis, to Whom the wit and other 
fascinations of the new clerk carried their usual 
ailurement. 

He held the post of clerk, by two succeeding 
elections, till February, 1802. In the mean time 
he did not wholly relinquish his practice, and 
volunteered, in 1800, as counsel for the accused 
in the trial of Callender, whose prosecution 
makes such a figure in the domestic political 
history of the United States. 

In 1802, the legislature of Virginia gave him 
an unexpected proof of its confidence and es- 
teem. It was found necessary at this time to 
divide the business of the Court of Chancery, in 
which Mr. Wythe then presided ; a man of the 
deepest learning, and the best civilian that ever 
appeared in that state. Of three chancery 
districts now created, Mr. Wirt was appointed 
Chancellor of the eastern, comprehending the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, and all the counties 
below Richmond. 

Mr. Wirt was then but twenty-nine years of 
age, and his appointment to a court Whose juris 
diction involves important interests, and re 
quires weight of character, and integrity, as 
much as extensive attainments, Was an emphat- 
ic mark of consideration from men, who, from 
his post of Clerk of the House, had opportuni- 
ties of Knowing him more than usually familiar. 
The duties of chancellorship called him to re- 
side at Williamsburg, where he presided in his 
court with industry and ability, and with equal 
satisfaction to counsel and parties. In the au 
tumn of the same year, he married Elizabeth, a 
daughter of the late Colonel Gamble of Rich- 
mond ; an estimable lady, still living, in the 
bosom of a large family of sons and daugliters, 

This marriage led to his resignation of the 
chancellorship, and his resumption of the prac- 
tice of law. The salary was inadequate to sup- 
port a family ; but other considerations probably 
conduced to this step. Emulation is not extinet 
at thirty, and a more stirring scene of action, 
Was, perhaps, more agreeable to his tempera- 
ment. In the first instance, he designed a re- 
moval to Kentucky, and had even made some 
preparations with that view. But Mr. Taze- 
well, who then resided at Norfolk, earnestly 
urged him, on the contrary, to remove thither ; 
and enforced his advice, with many friendly rep- 
resentations and offe rs. We believe it was 
chiefly owing to the influence of this gentleman, 
then already eminent inthe profession which he 
adorns, that Mr. Wirt abandoned his design of 
going to the West, and went, in the winter of 
1803-4, to reside at Norfolk. 

It was immediately before his rermoval to Nor 
folk, that Mr. Wirt wrote the letters published 
in the Richmond Argus under the title of * The 
British Spy.??) They were composed in a great 
degree for diversion of mind, with little care, 
and with still less expectation of the tavorable 
reception they met at the time, or of the popu 
larity they retained afterward. They have since 
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been collected into a small volume, and reached 
the tenth edition, The sketches of living char- 
acters were received with a good deal of curios 
ity by the public, and are probably faithful pic- 
tures. 

At Norfolk, he found for competitors the Taze 
wells, the ‘Taylors, the Neversons and others, 
men in the first rank of their profession, who at 
this time adorned its bar. He continued to 
practise in Norfolk, and in the courts of the sur- 
rounding counties till 1s06, When he once more 
changed his residence to Richmond, solicited to 
it by his family and friends, who conceived that 
he would find there a wider and more lucrative 
professional field. In this city he remained till 
his appointment to the Attorney-Generalship of 
the United States. 

A fortunate occasion for his professional fame 
oecurred in the year following his removal to 
Richmond, when the celebrated trial of Aaron 
Burr took place in that city, on a charge which, 
deeply moving the interest and passions of the 
Whole nation, made familiar with every person 
who could read a newspaper, all the parties and 
actors in the cause, This trial commenced in 
the winter of 1807, and Mr. Wirt was retained, 
under the direction of President Jefferson, to aid 
the Attorney for the United States in the prose- 
cution. 

In a cause so vigorously urged and defended, 
Mr. Witt enhanced and extended into every 
part of the country, a reputation Which is seldom 
attained at thirty-five. His principal speech, 
which occupied four hours, was replete through- 
out, with a creative fancy, polished wit, keen 
repartee, or logical reasoning: it is especially 
marked by that comprehensiveness of thought 
which “ travels beyond the record,”’ and brings 
illustrations, analogies, and aid from universal 
reason and abstract truth, 

In ls0e, Mr. Wirt was elected, without any 
canvass on his part, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates for the city of Richmond. 
This was the first and the last time he ever sat 
in any legislative body, prefering the more con- 
genial or more necessary pursuits of his profes 
sion, from which neither his popularity nor the 
suggestions of those who thought they saw in 
politics & more conspicuous theatre of action, 
prevailed on him to withdraw. He was one of 
the special committee appointed by the House of 
Delegates in that session to whom were refer- 
red certain resolutions touching our foreign re- 
lations and the measures of administration 
which grew out of them: at that exceedingly em- 
barrassing and critieal period. The report of the 
committee is from the pen of Mr. Wirt. 

The report vindicates the measures of Mr. Jef. 
ferson’s administration in this crisis, and urges 
the support of them on the nation. 

In the same year, L808, he wrote the essays in 
the Enquirer, signed, ** One of the People,’ ad- 
dressed to the members of Congress who had 
joined in a protest against the nomination of 
Mr. Madison to the presidency. In these he 
portrays the character and services of that ven 
erable statesman with a warmth and emphasis 
Which, now that time has mellowed the asperi- 
ty of the period, and the illustrious sage of the 
constitution reposes in honored retirement, one 
wonders to think should ever have been neces 
sary. 

From this period, therefore, till 1817, Mr. Wirt 
continued to practise law in Richmond and its 
vicinity, and we have little to record of the in- 
terval, except his increasing reputation. During 
this period he gained several suits of partieular 
celebrity and interest. In I=12, he wrote the 
series of papers entitled “ The Old Bachelor.’ 
They were originally published in the Richmond 
Enquirer, and have since. in a collected form, 
passed through several editions, 

The * Life of Patrick Henry,” a work con- 
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templated for some years, but put aside by pro 

fessional pursuits, and eventually completed 
amidst the incessant hurry of them, was pub 

lished in September, IR17.) This is the longest 
of Mr. Wirt’s literary productions. It had an 
extensive circulation, which would have been 
greater yet, but for circumstances having no con 

nection With its popularity or literary merit. in 
Is16, he was appointed, by Mr. Madison, the 
Attorney of the United States for the Distriet of 
Virginia, and in the autumn of the following 
vear, by Mr. Monroe, Attorney-General of the 
United States. Both these appointments were 
unsolicited and unexpected by him. In conse- 
quence of the latter, he removed, in the winter 
of Is17-18, to Washington, 

At the bar of the Supreme Court, he found 
the highest forensic theatre in the country, and 
perhaps there never was one in any country 
that presented a more splendid array of learning 
and talents conjoined, 

In how many conthets he sustained these odds 
againt him, witha vigor always adequate to the 
eceasion, is very well known to those who are 
familiar with our judicial history. The office of 
Attorney-General he held twelve years, through 
the entire administrations of Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. Adams—ionger, by many years, than it has 
ever been held by any other; and in’ this post, 
always arduous, his Iubors seem much to have 
surpassed those of his predecessors.  Searcely 
any of them resided at Washington, mor did 
they act as members of the cabinet. They lett 
ho Written precedents nor opinions, nor any 
other trace of their official course, to aid their 
Mr. Wirt, on the contrary, left be 
hind him three large volumes of official opin 
ions. His practice soon became large in the 
Supreme Court, and with it his celebrity, as a 
profound jurist, no less than an orator of the first 
rank of his cotemmporaries. A fiiend has remark 
ed of him, that his diligent: labor well deserved 
this suecess, ** He was always,” 
man of Lebor; occasionally of most intense and 
unremitting labor. He was the most meproring 
man, alse, lever Knew; for Lean truly sav that 
I never heard him speak after any length of time, 
Without being surprised and delighted at his ina- 
provement both in manner and substance.’? 

At the close of Mr. Adams’s administration, 
Mr. Wirt, having resigned the Attorney-Gener 
alship, removed to Baltimore, where he contin 
ued to reside. Tle had been previously selected 
by the citizens of Washington, on the death of 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, to pronounce a 
discourse on the lives and characters of those 
two remarkable men; this was delivered on the 
IMthof October, Is20. It contains several pas- 
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sages of a strain altogether worthy of one of the 
most Hnpressive occasions that ever happened in 
any age or country. In 1830, he delivered an 
address to one of¢the literary societies at Rut 
vers College, and another in the same vear, at 
the celebration in) Baltimore of the triumph ot 
liberty in France. These various discourses 
have been printed, and are in the hands of the 
public. 

An opinion prevailed, perhaps, at one time, 
that it was rather in the ornate than the severer 
qualities of oratory that Mr. Wirt excelled. Ex- 
cept, indeed, that some of his brilliances, if we 
may call them so, found their way into popular 
works, there was, perliaps, no better reason for 
supposiig a person who wrote with taste, and 
spoke with force and feeling, on that account, to 
Want argument, than for the converse in the 
case of the attorney, who, as the jest goes, was 
reported to be a great lawyer, because he was a 
miserable speaker. Those who Knew him the 
earliest, concur that the striking feature of his 
mind ‘was the power of argument, of close, 
connected, cogent, logical reasoning.”? In the 
unforeseen points that arise before a court, 
Where the argument of counsel must be instant 
and extemporaneous, he was always eminent 
for ready force as well as for lucid order. 

The subject of the above memoir acquired a 
rew interest with the public from his nomina 
tion, by the Antimasonic Convention, assembled 
at Baltimore, in’ October, 1832, as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States: an em 
inence to Which he would have brought the pre 
tensions of pure morals and wative dignity ; ofa 
high intellect, clear, vigorous and direet; refin 
ed by Knowledge, and by a large acquaintance 
With mankind, especially with the eminent tal 
ents of his age; of profound constitutional 
learning, and of an intimate Knowledge of the 
points and course of our national policy, acquir 
ed during a period of twelve years, during which, 
in the capacity of Attorney-General, he held a 
seat in the cabinet. No man could have more 
mtegrity in private life, and none would have 
brought into the administration of publie affairs 
a more sincere, candid, elevated, or patriotic 
purpose. Though, restramed by personal and 
professional considerations, he never mingled in 
the competitions of politics, he has spoken and 
Written on many of the questions which have 
agitated and divided the public opinion. Such 
amind, with such opportunities and occasions 
of observation, must have cast over the whole 
field of our poliey, that broad and comprehen 
sive glance which justifies this recent proof of 
the contidence of a considerable portion of the 
public, 

















